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The Canadian 
Historical Rebiew 


VoL. XVII Toronto, Marcu, 1936 No. 1 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORICAL CRITICISM IN 
CANADA: A RETROSPECT, 1896-1936 


HE first volume of the annual Review of historical publications 

relating to Canada, the parent of the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW, appeared in 1897. It reviewed the books which were 
published in 1896, and the present year may therefore be taken 
as the fortieth anniversary of the founding of a journal of historical 
criticism in Canada. Historical journals are now legion but in 
1896 they were few in number and of comparatively recent growth. 
There were, however, in the 1890’s many evidences of a new 
activity in the field of history in Canada as well as in other coun- 
tries. The Bulletin des recherches historiques, which has for over 
forty years performed a most valuable service in publishing the 
results of research in the history of French Canada, was begun in 
1895 by M. Pierre-Georges Roy who is $till its editor. The 
influence of the rapidly growing collections in the Public Archives 
at Ottawa was beginning to make itself strongly felt.!._ Important 
works touching Canadian history and using materials recently 
made accessible were appearing not only in Canada, but elsewhere 
and especially in the United States. Writers whose names were 
to be prominent in the dominion’s historical literature during the 
next generation were beginning their effective work. 

It is beyond our scope to attempt to analyse fully the reasons 
for this new growth. It was part of a wider movement observable 
in many countries and drawing its inspiration from a variety of 
sources—not least from the example provided by research in 
natural science. The development in Canada doubtless owed 
something also to the growing spirit of national consciousness 
which was a characteristic of the time. Probably, too, it owed 
something to the new imperialism. The diamond jubilee and the 

‘See Dr. D. McArthur’s presidential address to the Canadian Historical Associa- 


tion, ‘‘ The Canadian Archives and the writing of Canadian history”’, in the Report of 
the association for 1934. 
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imperial conference in 1897 were among the many signs indicating 
that the dominions were about to play a part more distinctive 
and on a larger stage than in the past. Whatever may be the 
explanation of the new development, there can be no question 
as to the importance of the 1890’s in the growth of Canadian 
historical scholarship. 

Professor George M. Wrong, who was head of the department 
of history in the University of Toronto from 1894 to 1927, founded 
the Review of historical publications and edited the first volume 
himself. It is not surprising that he should have felt that there 
was need for such a publication but, everything considered, the 
venture was an ambitious one, and in undertaking it Mr. Wrong 
displayed no little initiative and courage. The annual series 
which he thus began contained reviews only,’ but the policy of 
the present historical quarterly is, in many respects, an elabora- 
tion of the policy which Mr. Wrong laid down at the beginning: 
there was included, for example, not only Canadian history in 
the strict sense of the term but public affairs, imperial relations, 
economics, and other subjects closely related to history. Over 
a period of forty years the reviews and bibliographies in the 
annual and quarterly series have, therefore, provided a basic list 
of references for a wide circle of readers interested in various 
aspects of Canadian development. 

Twenty-two volumes and two decennial indexes of the Review 
of historical publications had appeared by 1920. After the first 
volume Mr. H. H. Langton, librarian of the University of Toronto, 
was associated with Mr. Wrong, and later also Mr. W.S. Wallace 
under whose editorship the present quarterly was begun in 1920. 

It seemed suitable that the 1936 volume of the CANADIAN 
HisToRICAL REVIEW should begin with an article by Mr. Wrong, 
and he was prevailed upon to give the following account of the 
founding of the annual series in 1896. In doing so he contributes 
a chapter to the story of the development of Canadian historical 
scholarship. (EDITOR) 


Two subjects now among the most important in university 
education received little attention until about half a century ago. 
They are English and history. Neither of them has any technical 
language to bar entrance to the study, and this, | suppose, was 

2An opportunity for the publication of articles embodying the results of research 


was provided in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada founded in 1882 and 
also in the Bulletin des recherches historiques. 
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one reason for the belief that they need not be taught. Since 
Greek and Latin were alien languages, special teaching was 
necessary to initiate the student to their treasures. Mathematics 
needed a teacher to open the mind to its difficult problems. 
Science, which itself found tardy recognition, had a complex 
technique and required the guidance of teachers to its labyrinths. 
Anyone, however, who could read English, could read English 
literature and history in English, and why should a teacher be 
required? When, in the year 1894, I was appointed professor of 
history in the University of Toronto, a well-read friend con- 
gratulated me, but added that he did not see what there was for a 
professor of history to do. 

There was, as we know, enough to do in the field both of 
English and of history. In English there was the need to learn 
discrimination as between good and bad literature and with this 
the art of correct writing. The student ought also to understand 
the age in which the literature was produced and what it might 
have of significance and enduring value. Much more even than 
this was involved in the teaching of English, and this the academic 
world now understands. It has awakened, too, in regard to 
the teaching of history—the record of man’s life on the earth. 
The story needs some elucidation from the expert and reaches 
back to what is called pre-history. Of that early age man him- 
self has left no conscious record and he is to be discovered only 
by the labours of archaeology. History is the vast and complex 
tale of the working of the spirit of man. Its aim is to know the 
truth about the past; and if anyone thinks that this may be the 
facile discovery of the amateur, he has only to glance at the many 
mistakes of historians that need correction. It is not easy, even 
now, a century and a half later, to find the truth in regard to the 
French revolution, since its meaning and value are still the sub- 
ject of keen dispute and of biased interpretation. It is only 
recently that historians in the United States have been able to 
interpret their own revolution, without antagonism to the proud 
nation whom their ancestors considered a brutal oppressor. 
One wonders how long it may be before an impartial account 
can be written of the rise of fascism in Italy, with an estimate of 
both its merits and its defects, or of Hitler in Germany and the 
régime of the Nazis. 

Perhaps all this may indicate that the interpretation of the 
past is difficult. The reader needs to be taught discrimination 
as to the value both of the authorities and of their interpreters. 
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He needs guidance in the difficult places. Above all, he needs 
the cleansing of his own mind from the prepossessions and pre- 
judices that are current in every society. Yet in the life of nations 
it is truth that will prevail, even though the road to this may be 
long; and it is for the historian to find the truth. The fiery 
passions of some, at any rate, of the modern peoples are largely 
due to the differences of the past, and the study of history with 
its frank exposure of both rights and wrongs may lead to con- 
fession and reconciliation among the nations. 

An illustration of the light view taken half a century ago of 
the need to teach both history and English may be found in the 
University of Toronto, when a single person, Sir Daniel Wilson, 
was president of the university, principal of University College, 
professor of English, professor of modern history, and professor 
of ethnology, the last, in truth, being really his special field of 
study. One might imagine the perplexities of the holder of these 
many posts when he awoke in the morning to confront the day’s 
work. It eased his mind that neither history nor English required, 
in the view of the time, any very original or discriminating study, 
any penetrating glance into the recesses of the human heart from 
which come the influences in history and literature. Macaulay, 
who died in 1859, had made history so fascinating as to realize 
his hope that the schoolboy and the schoolgirl should read it. 
In those days big books of history were read by the general 
public, but it is, | fear, a melancholy truth that to-day this is no 
longer the case. 

Let me now turn to the situation in which was founded forty 
years ago the Review of historical publications relating to Canada, 
published annually, and later in 1920, expanded into the CANADIAN 
HIsTORICAL REVIEW, published quarterly. That was a time of 
expansion in historical study. The influence of the German 
university was at its height, and methods of teaching history 
were dominated by the example of the German seminar. Archives 
were being opened to the student. The impression was growing 
that not only had something been distorted but also that some- 
thing had been neglected in the study of the past. The distortions 
could, it was believed, be corrected by renewed examination of the 
sources of information. Neglect was another matter. History 
needed a new emphasis. The historians of the past had tended to 
dwell chiefly on activities in high places, on rulers, on leaders in 
politics and in war, on controversies in religion. Not enough 
attention had been paid to the condition of the people. Now the 
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change had come. By 1896, the first year covered by the Review, 
nearly every educated person was reading, or had read, John 
Richard Green’s Short history of the English people, published in 
1874. Green was himself a pioneer in the new views and study 
of history. Impetus from him led after his death to the founding 
of the Oxford Historical Society and the English historical review. 
In Germany the mark of expert training in history had become 
the degree of doctor of philosophy, the final product of the seminar. 
While England went her own way and remained but slightly 
affected by the example of Germany, the German method was 
eagerly followed in the United States and the degree of doctor of 
philosophy became the aim of aspirants for an academic post. 
Those who could do so went to Germany to study and to bring 
back the product of research in a thesis, a doctor’s dissertation. 

There was something in the spirit of the time, the Zeitgeist, that 
led to expansion in the study of history in the English-speaking 
world. The English historical review was founded in 1886. In 
the previous year the American Historical Association was 
organized and following this came, in 1896, the child of this 
association, the American historical review. In 1897 appeared the 
first volume of the Review of historical publications relating to 
Canada. These three publications are linked in spirit. The 
English historical review provided the impetus that led to the 
founding of the other reviews. 

Canadians are influenced by forces operating in both England 
and in the United States. I always felt it important to keep in 
touch with historians in the United States. For many years I 
attended the annual meetings of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and for a time, indeed, sat on the council. I was present at 
the meeting in New York when it was decided to found the 
American historical review, and I remember that the recently 
founded English historical review was both admired and criticized 
by the creators of the new venture. I have pleasant memories of 
the friends one made at the meetings of the American Historical 
Association: blithe Herbert Adams, loved by everyone, died all 
too soon; Morse Stephens, a product of Balliol, was always there, 
always an Englishman, ardent for Kipling’s imperialism, but also 
ardent for his adopted country and, like Adams, loved by every- 
one. I was grateful for his tactful support when in 1916, during 
the war, with a German professor in the chair, I spoke on the 
growth of nationalism in the British Empire. Morse Stephens is 
gone and so also is Turner, who threw such new light on the 
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influence of the frontier. Ferguson, Harvard professor from 
Prince Edward Island, Albert Bushnell Hart, Franklin Jameson, 
Andrew McLaughlin, and A. Lawrence Lowell are still among 
the living. At one time Goldwin Smith was president of the 
association, at another Woodrow Wilson. 

It is not without significance that the first volume of the 
Review of historical publications covered the publications of 1896, 
the year in which appeared the American historical review. 1 am 
not conscious of any direct connection, but no doubt contact with 
scholars in the United States helped to reveal the need for some 
organ in Canada that should bring adequate criticism to publica- 
tions related to its history. The reviewers in that first volume 
were, many of them, widely known at the time, not as professional 
historians but as engaged in other fields. Sir John Bourinot was 
clerk of the house of commons. James Bain was the head of the 
Public Library in Toronto, in large measure his creation. The 
Hon. David Mills was a former minister of justice; Sir James 
Le Moine and George Stewart were widely known in Quebec; 
Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, eminent in the mining world, has added in- 
valuable historical work to that of an engineer. The professors 
were there too: the Abbé H. R. Casgrain of Laval, then busy with 
the editing of the Lévis papers; Adam Shortt of Queen’s Uni- 
versity; William Clark, James Mavor, and A. P. Coleman of 
Toronto; A. F. Chamberlain, professor in Clark University began 
then and continued for many years reviews of the publications 
on anthropology, a subject that has always received attention in 
the Review. My aim from the first was to take a broad view of 
what was meant by historical publications about Canada: im- 
perial relations, economic questions, geography, even historical 
fiction that might reveal the atmosphere of the past. 

Francis Parkman, who died in 1898, devoted his life to the 
history of French Canada and had produced a series of books, 
based on untiring research in archives, that for the first time 
revealed to the English-speaking world the heroism and romance 
of the French pioneers. Volume VIII of the History of Canada 
by William Kingsford was reviewed in the first volume of the 
Review rather sharply by a reviewer who preferred to be anony- 
mous but who was a master of his subject. In the early nineties 
the interest in archives was only beginning. The archives at 
Ottawa were housed in some upper rooms in a business block, 
with, however, an enthusiast, David Brymner, in charge. There 
were already good collections at Quebec and at Halifax. 
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Vital interest in archives had hardly yet reached the univer- 
sities. In the United States interest in regard to history in the 
university was already keen in 1896. Harvard had six professors 
of history and twelve members of the historical staff, Stanford 
had four professors, Chicago and Cornell each three. In Canada 
McGill, Queen’s, and Toronto each had one professor. While 
the United States had in 1885 an historical association national 
in character, it was not until 1923 that the Canadian Historical 
Association was founded. In the University of Toronto, for fear 
of appeals to existing party feeling, no history of Canada later 
than 1815 was studied; that of the United States was wholly 
neglected; and England and Europe received about the measure 
found in the ordinary text-book. In truth history was neglected 
and a not greatly dissimilar situation was found in other Canadian 
universities. It would be difficult now to name anyone who 
taught history at McGill and Queen’s universities before the 
coming of Colby some forty years ago and of Shortt, whose 
subject was economic history. When we compare this with the 
situation to-day of voluminous and competent writing and 
teaching of history in Canadian universities, we realize that the 
study has passed into a new era. 

The same is true of other countries. Though the Regius pro- 
fessorships in modern history at Oxford and Cambridge are not 
of recent origin, the professors were not teachers who supervised 
the work of students; they gave some lectures which were usually 
chapters of a forthcoming book. It is only within the last half- 
century that chairs in history have been established at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. 

Looking back over forty years, I am now amused at resentment 
caused by adverse criticisms that appeared in the early numbers 
of the annual Review. Hitherto criticism had been mostly that of 
the newspapers. The chief aim of the newspaper is, however, to 
record what will be of interest to its readers, and it is hardly a 
part of its duty to provide searching and technical criticism of 
books on history. This is the function of the historical review. 
In Canada writers of history had not been accustomed to severe 
criticism. It must be added that reviews in other countries 
tended to show only a superficial knowledge of Canada. It is 
almost certain that any published book will meet with some ad- 
verse criticism. This happened even to Shakespeare in his own 
day and our modern critics also find some of his work defective 
in spite of his marvellous genius. Adverse comment is, however, 
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rarely welcome to those who receive it. Forty years ago some 
Canadian authors had not yet been hardened toit. One aggrieved 
writer cut me in the street. Another, in journeyings from Halifax 
to Victoria, denounced me as an impudent and ignorant fellow. 
Not only so; he demanded through a lawyer that I should print 
in the Review, as a corrective, his comments upon myself. To this 
my reply was that since his views had found expression in print 
in another medium, it was not necessary for me to repeat that 
on which the public was already well informed. I suspect that 
in the early days of the Review my colleague, Mr. H. H. Langton, 
had some experiences of a like kind. Within the limits of decent 
courtesy, we let our reviewers say what they liked, even when 
they chose to be both anonymous and severe. It was all in the 
day’s work, and now, in the evening, we may hope that we and 
our contributors did something to aid in Canada the fair and 
adequate interpretation of its history. 

GEORGE M. WRONG 





CUSTOMS FEES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


T has been stated that during the war of 1812 Richard John 

Uniacke acquired the net sum of £50,000 through the fees from 
his office as advocate-general in the admiralty court at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia.!. Mount Uniacke, the imposing home which he 
erected with these gains, testifies to their substantial proportions. 
Public offices, in general, under the old colonial system, were 
seldom sought for the salaries, which were usually small or non- 
existent. The fees connected with the offices provided lucrative 
incomes, and leave the impression that ‘“‘the universal thirst for 
place’’ was augmented by a universal thirst for fees. 

The surveyor-general, attorney-general, solicitor-general, and 
the judges were among those who derived large supplementary 
incomes from official fees. The same was true of every type of 
office-holder. While both imperial and crown officers received 
their appointments from England, the former were governed by 
fees levied by acts passed in the British legislature, while the latter 
received fees under acts of the local legislature. The third set of 
officers in the province was purely local, that is, they received a 
commission from the governor, and their fees were dictated by the 
provincial legisiature. The collectors of the local revenue of 
impost and excise belonged to the last group. Their fees varied 
from time to time, and from place to place, ranging from five to 
twenty per cent. according to the total amount collected; where 
the revenue was greatest the percentage was smallest.” 

But there were other than local revenue laws in force in the 
province. Colonial trade was still, in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, governed by the complex system of imperial navi- 
gation laws, which had relaxed but little since 1660, and had 
steadily increased in complexity. There were approximately two 
thousand acts affecting the trade of Great Britain in 1820, and well 
over one thousand customs acts in force.* Under these imperial 
acts, trade in the colonies was subjected to a series of duties, in 
addition to those of impost and excise levied by the local legis- 


1Peter Lynch, ‘‘Early reminiscences of Halifax’’ (Collections of the Nova Scotia His- 
torical Society, XVI, 1912, 191). 

2Journal and proceedings of the house of assembly and Commission books, and Public 
Archives of Nova Scotia, vol. 229, no. 92, Jan. 23, 1820: Commissions were issued to 
the collectors of impost and excise by the lieutenant-governor, and were recommended 
for his approbation by the board of revenue. 

3Alexander Brady, William Huskisson and Liberal reform (Oxford, 1928), 73, 112. 
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lature. This imperial revenue was collected by the customs offi- 
cers, or the custom-house officers, as they were called. The rev- 
enues collected were transferred to the receiver-general of his 
majesty’s customs in England. Previous to the establishment of 
the American board of the commissioners of the customs and 
before the war of independence, the larger part of this revenue 
had been used in payment of the cost of collection, and only a 
small remittance reached England;* but in the North American 
colonies that remained within the empire a close control was 
exercised. 

The officers of the customs were appointed by the commis- 
sioners of the customs in England who came under the authority 
and direction of the lords commissioners of his majesty’s treasury. 
The surveyor-general of his majesty’s customs served as overseer 
and adviser for a number of the provinces.’ The chief officers in 
the individual colonies had to give security for office, and were 
required to spend six months in the custom-house in London, where 
they received ‘‘preparatory official instructions’. Later, when 
officers were appointed at the out bays in Nova Scotia, they were 
instructed in the duties of office at the custom-house in Halifax.’ 
Whether they acquired a competent grasp of their duties in this 
time may be wondered. 

While some of the lesser officers of his majesty’s customs re- 
ceived wages, the more important were paid by fees, levied under 
a fee table drawn up in England. It made provision for each of 
the officers: the collector, the comptroller, the surveyor and 
searcher, and waiter;* and for specific charges upon each of the 
documents issued: e.g., general entries and clearances, cockets, 
bonds, certificates, and registers. Half the fees collected by the 
deputies at the out or member ports were given over to the Halifax 


4Edward Channing, ‘‘American board of the commissioners of the customs” (Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, XLIII, 1910, 477). 

5P.A.N.S., vol. 308, no. 38: ‘Questions put by the Chamber of Commerce to William 
Woodhouse, Surveyor General of Customs, and his answers, on the acts passed in the 
last session of parliament for regulating the trade of the colonies.”’ 

6P.A.N.S., vol. 53, p. 426: Wentworth to the Duke of Clarence, May 26, 1803. 

7P.A.N.S., vol. 229, no. 140: Custom house, Halifax, Feb. 8, 1821, Jeffery and 
Wallace to Lieutenant-Governor Kempt. 

8The duties of the comptroller were to examine the collector’s quarterly accounts, 
and sign them, and to check all proceedings in the port which were irregular or improper. 
J. Slayter, comptroller at the port of Halifax for thirty years, stated in 1820: ‘I keep 
no clerk, Book, or paper, separately from the Collector, whose Books and Papers are 
open to my inspection, nor have I ever since the Collector came into Office, regulated, 
comptrolled, or altered any of that officers proceedings” (P.A.N.S, vol. 229, no. 148). 

The waiter met ships to prevent any commodity landing contrary to law (P.A.N.S., 
Council minutes, Aug. 22, 1783). 
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custom-house, and were divided in the proportion of two to one 
between the collector and comptroller.® 

There was a collector of customs in Nova Scotia as early as 
1719 at Annapolis Royal, and ten years later he was serving Canso 
as well.'° Before the division of the province there were customs 
officers at three ports: Halifax, Canso, and Louisbourg. With 
the division, Louisbourg was eliminated from the list, because it 
was no longer within the limits of the province. At the same time 
Canso met a similar fate: when Mr. Binney, who operated at 
Canso as superintendent of the trade and fishery, was succeeded 
by George Leonard, the commissioners of his majesty’s customs 
thought it necessary “that Deputy Collectors should no longer be 
continued’’." For some time thereafter Halifax and the loyalist 
town of Shelburne, which had received a customs establishment in 
1783, were the only ports of entry in the province. During the 
following years efforts were directed, especially by the Nova Scotia 
assembly, towards securing additional establishments, for although 
there were collectors of provincial duties at ten ports in 1789,” the 
assembly complained “‘that the merchants residing in different 
parts of the Province suffer great inconvenience by being obliged 
to send the Masters of their Vessels trading to the West Indies and 
Europe, either to Halifax or Shelburne, for the purpose of Clearing 
and Entering. ..”’. The lieutenant-governor was requested to 
recommend to the commissioners of the customs in London, ‘“‘the 
necessity of Establishing officers by Deputation at the most con- 
venient places in the Bay of Fundy and the Bason of Minas’. A 
second address of July 5, 1792, made the same request, and added 
Pictou to the list. 

Trade was handicapped not only by a lack of ports but also by 
a double set of duties, local and imperial, and by extra charges. 
Just fifty years before the customs fees were finally abolished, the 
assembly of Nova Scotia voiced its disapproval of them in the 
address to the crown of June 24, 1775, which suggested, among 
other administrative reforms, ‘“. . . that You will appoint good 
and sufficient Salarys, to the Officers of the Customs, and abso- 
lutely forbid them to take any Fee, in any case whatsoever as we 
have found, that the detail of Revenue duty, in all its Depart- 

®Journals of the assembly, 1820, 73, and P.A.N.S., vol. 229, no. 48. 

10Report of the Public Archives of Canada, 1894, 38, Sept. 3, 1719; P.A.N.S., vol 18, 
no. 39, Armstrong to the lords of trade, June 23, 1729. 

11P.A.N.S., vol. 47, no. 47: Parr to Sydney, July 4, 1787. 

12Journals of the assembly, March 21, 1789: Halifax, Shelburne, Liverpool, Corn- 


wallis, Windsor, Annapolis, Manchester, Colchester, Cumberland, and Lunenburg. 
187bid., Nov. 10 and Dec. 7, 1787. 
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ments, have been clogged with unnecessary forms and trifling 
Regulations, to increase fees and perquisites of the Officers . . . *’."4 
The old system was, however, retained in the provinces which 
remained British after the close of the American revolution. 

In 1786 the assembly presented an address to Governor Parr, 
based on petitions which complained of the exorbitance of the 
customs and naval office fees, ‘‘and of the exaction of them from 
fishing Vessels and such small boats and Coasting Vessells as are 
daily employed in conveying the produce of the country to mar- 
ket. . .”’. It was requested that he ‘‘regulate and ascertain the 
fees of those two officers, in such a way as may to yourself appear 
most expedient, and least Oppressive, and to publish . . . such. 
regulations, to prevent in future all mistakes and impositions . 
When an investigation was made into the fees and prerogatives of 
the naval office in 1790,’° the committee found that the naval 
officer and his deputies ‘‘have exacted very high and burthensome 
Fees from the Owners of small Vessels coasting from one Port or 
Harbour to another in this Province, to the great Interruption and 
Detriment of its internal Commerce’’.!?. Attorney-General Blowers 
and Solicitor-General Uniacke were unable to find any act of 
parliament requiring vessels engaged in the coasting trade to enter 
or clear at the naval office.'* It was no doubt directly due to the 
abilities of W. C. Tonge, who appeared before the house on behalf 
of his father, the naval officer, that a compromise was reached and 
a fee table compiled which brought an end to complaints. 

The matter of customs fees was not so quietly put to rest. 
They were attacked periodically by the shrewd and active mer- 
chants. Some measure of relief was secured to vessels engaged in 
the coasting trade in 1790. Whether constitutionally or not, the 
custom-house officers made an agreement with the committee of 

14]. Bartlet Brebner (ed.), ‘‘Nova Scotia’s remedy for the American revolution’”’ 
(CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, June, 1934, 176). 

6P_A.N.S., vol. 298, no. 101: Address of the house of assembly respecting the fees 
taken at the custom-house and naval office at Shelburne, July 1, 1786. 

'‘SThe naval officer, whose salary was included in the parliamentary estimates, re- 
ceived a commission under the great seal of the province by warrant under the sign 
manual. He served as a check on the customs officers, who were appointed by the 
treasury. His duties are stated in a report drawn up by the house of assembly: “‘.. 
all persons Importing any Goods into any of the Colonies or Plantations, shall make 
report to the Governor thereof, or to some person (7-8. William III, called Naval officer) 
by him Appointed, and shew to him, that the Vessel in which such Goods are imported 
is an English built Vessel . . . navigated with an English Master, and three fourths of 


the mariners Englishmen, and at the same time deliver to the said Governor or to some 
person by him appointed an Inventory or Invoice of such Goods. .."’ (Journals of the 
assembly, March 25, 1790). 

17 Ibid. 

18P.A.N.S., vol. 298, no. 126, April 17, 1790. 
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the assembly to give to coasting vessels trading to Halifax pass- 
ports lasting three months for 5s. 73d.!° The increase in revenue 
after 1792 and the pronounced improvement in the financial con- 
dition of the province placated those interested in commerce. The 
scale on which illicit trade flourished in wartime also contributed 
to the state of contentment. Moreover, deputy customs officers 
were gradually stationed at the more important outports. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Wentworth’s correspondence for 1802-3 contains 
several recommendations for the establishment of ‘‘a complete 
Custom-house” at Pictou.”° As early as 1804 there was a deputy 
collector stationed at Digby.”!_ Wentworth’s correspondence at the 
same time throws light on the general state of the customs estab- 
lishments in Nova Scotia. One characteristically verbose despatch 
is as interesting for the insight it gives into the point of view of 
this royal governor of the old school, as for the information con- 
tained with regard to the outports. In 1806 the assembly con- 
sidered a petition from J. McElhinney, complaining of illegal fees 
exacted by the customs officers. This provided the theme for 
Wentworth’s condemnation. Such petitions implied a controlling 
power in the assembly, ‘‘consequently deteriorating to the exclu- 
siveness of His Majesty’s authority”. ‘‘Although a popular 
gratification was looked for in bringing His Majesty’s Collector of 
the Customs under the control of the House of Assembly”’, he was 
able to disappoint this hope by referring the case to a court of law, 
which put an end to the matter. As far as the general business of 
the customs was concerned, Wentworth reported an increase ‘‘both 
in extent, value and interest of the business of the Customs’’, made 
reference to Mr. Fraser’s work at Pictou, the deputy at Windsor, 
Nathaniel Thomas, and waxed eloquent on the virtues and abilities 
of Mr. Thomas N. Jeffery, the collector at Halifax.” 

Both before and during the war of 1812 Nova Scotia experi- 
enced a great increase in trade. No doubt this was the reason why 
the routine of the custom-house was broken in 1811 by a visit from 
a commission, appointed by direction of the lords of the treasury. 
Its purpose was a special investigation and inquiry into all matters 
connected with the revenue of the customs in the various colonies 

19 Journals of the assembly, April 12, 1790, 77: Provided masters made regular report 
of lading and took out permits to unload (2s. 9d.). 

20P.A.N.S., vol. 53, pp. 357-8: Wentworth to the commissioners of H.M. customs, 
Halifax, June 20, 1802. 

2\Jbid., vol. 488: Wentworth to William Cottnam Tonge, Halifax, April 7, 1804. 

22 Journals of the assembly, 25: Petition of J. McElhinney. 


2P.A.N.S., vol. 54, no. 166, p. 152: Wentworth to the Rt. Hon. William Windham, 
April 4, 1807. 
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in the West Indies and America. Particular attention was to be 
given to fees.“ As a result of the inquiry a letter was sent to the 
collector and comptroller at Halifax, pointing out a few discre- 
pancies with regard to the appointment of Mr. Rumrell as weigher 
and gauger, the payment of extra tidesmen, and the rates at which 
currency was accepted. The corrections caused minor changes; 


but nothing startling in the routine was considered until well after 
the war of 1812. 

The prelude to a real crisis took the form of a petition in 1817 
which seventy-four merchants of Halifax directed against the 
instance court of vice-admiralty and the fees exacted at the 
custom-house. It concluded by suggesting “‘the necessity of in 
some degree regulating the present charges and Fees exacted at 
the Custom House of this Port which they conceive are extremely 
burthensome to the Coasting Trade and general commercial Inter- 
ests of the Province’. It was not until 1820, however, that the 
assembly took definite action. Then the members attacked the 
question with characteristic vigour and thoroughness, turning their 
attack on an economic grievance into a question of constitutional 
right. Two petitions in 1820 complained of the injustices suffered 
because of the fees exacted at the custom-houses and the conse- 
quent injury to the coasting trade. The first, from David Crowell, 
jr., and thirty-three other shipowners,” attacked in particular the 
abuses of the Barrington office. A detailed list of the fees was 
given, ending with the wrathful exclamation: ‘‘Even a Schooner 
from Canso, wrecked and sunk near Cape Negro was charged by 
the Barrington Office 5:18:6/7.’*" Failing redress, the petition 
went on, “‘we must haul up our vessels for the Custom House under 
its present impositions are the only persons that make anything 
by them. . . . Coasting is not worth pursuing under these horrid 

*4P.A.N.S., Copy of letters from the commissioners of H.M. customs, 1808-12’ 
Custom-house, London, Jan 30, 1811, no. 1. The commissioners were Richard Betenson 


Dean, Richard Thompson, and George Wyke. 

%P.A.N.S., vol. 305, no. 99: Lawrence Hartshorne and others to the house of 
assembly, March 25, 1817. 

*6P.A.N.S., MSS. petitions to the assembly, 1820, no. 1. This petition was pre- 
sented by Mr. Sargent, Feb. 23, 1820. 


27 Ibid. 
Fees exacted at the Barrington office for entering and clearing the Schooner Rainbow, 
44 tons £4. 17. 

Entering and clearing the same vessel at St. John’s, N.B. 16. 9 
Bi ag Schooner Robin at Barrington, 38 tons 4. 19. 1/2 

3 Fe S e _ * St. oun 16. 9 
me me oi Armistice at Barrington, 83 tons 6. 19. 9/2 

ii S at St. John 1. 6. 6 
Es . ; Seaflower at Barrington (from Shelburne) 1. 5. 9/7 


‘ sé as 4a 
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charges.’ The second petition, from William S. Church and 
twenty-eight others of Windsor** employed in the carriage of 
plaster of paris in the bay of Fundy, expressed a criticism of the 
general establishment ‘“‘that the Custom House fees in this province 
are so extremely high and disproportionate to the labor and 
trouble of the officer. . . That many of your petitioners have great 
difficulty in persuading themselves that it is either just or expe- 
dient that a vessel of 50 tons burthen, the entire value of which 
might possibly be £500 should pay £60 in fees at the Customs 
House in one summer, as has actually occurred this year’. 

At the request of the assembly, Lieutenant-Governor Dal- 
housie, exhibiting an attitude different from Wentworth’s of 
thirteen years before, summoned the collector of the customs for 
the port of Halifax to appear before that body. He was carefully 
examined and the list of twenty-one questions, with his answers, is 
printed in the Journals of the assembly, which seems to have been 
determined to unearth every practice which might be detrimental 
to the coasting trade of the province. The replies revealed that 
the same table of fees governed vessels trading from Shelburne, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton, and foreign 
ports. Deputies at the outports, who often held deputations from 
the naval officer as well, collected the fees for the full list of officers. 
The cumbersome procedure of the custom-house was revealed in 
the information given as to the granting of separate cockets to lade 
on board and of permits to land articles. The collector agreed 
that it was ‘‘a very loose practice’, but said it was authorized by 
the acts of parliament. He refused to give any information on 
the amount of fees received by the different customs officers or the 
deputies at the outports as such information was “‘of a private 
nature’’.*9 


*8Jhid., no. 43: Presented by Mr. Allison, March 2, 1820. 

This petition included two statements, one of them from James Wilcox, which 
stated: ‘‘Fees paid at the Custom House at Windsor For a vessail of 75 tons Running 
from that port to ports in New brunswick And back to Windsor Say 18 times For 1819, 
and paid for each and every trip £2.8.4 to Mr. Thomas, Collector in Windsor, And 
£2.9.0 in New brunswick.”’ 

Another statement from William Church declared: ‘. . . fees Paid in the Custom- 
house at Windsor for Entrance and Clearance for vessels owned By me for every trip 
to & from Windsor to New brunswick of the burthen of 98 tons at times was £2.12.6 
and at other times £2.15.0, & for another vessel which I owned two thirds of the burthen 
of 144 tons to and from Windsor to New brunswick I have paid £2.14.4, and at other 
times 2.18.0 Including Navel office fees... each vessel accomplishing from 12 to 14 
trips in each season under which Circumstance I Certainly Canot be Consideraded [sic] 
otherwise than A Coaster and I will also State for the Sattisfaction of the Honourable 
house that for the Lastt Mentionade vessel I have Paid at Windsor for Entrance from 
Boston and Clearance for Do. £4.19.0....” 

29Journals of the assembly, March 7, 1820, 172-3. 
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After this inquiry a report was prepared by a committee, with 
Mr. Fraser of Windsor as chairman. It was read on March 25, 
and declared ‘‘that evils, to a very great extent, do exist, respecting 
the mode generally practised by the Custom-House Officers, and 
more especially in the out or member Ports’’. They had reason to 
believe ‘‘(for the Collector refuses to give information, and the 
Comptroller declares himself incapable) that during the years 1816, 
1817, 1818, 1819, upwards of £3000 have been received by the 
Deputy-Collector at Windsor under the name of Custom-House 
Fees, while, during the same period, by a return made by the 
Collector, the King’s duties in this Port have not exceeded 18s. 
10d.’".. They expressed a belief that “‘evils, and violations of 
Law, do exist in the Halifax Department of the Custom-House in 
this Province’, and on evidence stated: ‘‘That the Hon. T. N. 
Jeffery, the Collector of His Majesty’s Customs for the Port of 
Halifax, contrary to an Act of Parliament, has received King’s 
Customs in Dollars at 4s. 6d. sterling instead of silver at 5s. 6d. 
sterling the oz. by which Debtors for His Majesty’s Customs, have 
paid upwards of five per cent. more than they were liable to pay, 
and that the Collector has frequently assumed the profit as a per- 
quisite of Office— In one year, 1814, the King’s Duties exceeded 
£8000, upon the greater part of which, there is reason to believe, a 
profit, at the above rate, accrued to the Collector.’’ It is impos- 
sible to go further into their attack, but one statement deserves 
attention: “By an enlarged, and as the Committee conceive a 
forced, construction of the Fee table, the Fees received at the 
Custom-House amount to upwards of 60 per cent. upon an average 
above what can fairly and legally be demanded upon the Fee table. 
In the Out Ports, the excess upon Coasters will probably amount 
to upwards of 200 per cent. as, in those places, one Officer receives 
the Fees allowed to four, and for them all upon the enlarged con- 
struction put upon the Fee Table at Halifax.’’*° 

The evidence in the report appears to fall little short of damn- 
ing every officer connected with the customs service, but the very 
enthusiasm of the assembly in indicting the imperial officers invites 
some inquiry. It must be noted that the council refused to con- 
sider the report without a copy of the evidence on which it was 
based, but the assembly would not consent to submit this unless a 
tribunal were appointed to investigate the complaint. It is true 
that Collector Jeffery was a member of the council, and the son-in- 
law of Attorney-General Uniacke, who was also a member. But 


8° bid., March 25, 1820, 221-3. The house was prorogued on Monday, April 3. 
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the mass of material which supplements the reports and a later 
address of the assembly, as well as the evidence submitted by the 
customs officers in their defence, mitigates the seriousness of many 
of the charges against the chief officers. This is true of the infor- 
mation given by Richard Best, first clerk and deputy of the 
custom-house.*! It may be observed, too, that Frederick C. 
Rumrell, on whose evidence the assembly had based many of the 
charges against Collector Jeffery, had been dismissed from a clerk- 
ship in the custom-house ‘‘in consequence of his being a defaulter 
to the extent of nearly £500’. In the circumstances it is quite 
possible that Rumrell gave evidence with his tongue in his cheek, 
and yet, while the assembly placed the amount of the fees collected 
at the Halifax custom-house at “‘upwards of 60 per cent. upon an 
average above what can fairly and legally be demanded under the 
Fee Table’’,** Rumrell’s estimate was much lower,—that it ex- 
ceeded the table, ‘“‘by more than One third’’.* 


Early in the session of 1821 the subject of customs fees was 
introduced again. According to Beamish Murdoch, the debate of 
January 12 was continued until evening and ‘‘some heat and con- 
fusion took place’’.*6 The next day the galleries were crowded, 
and Mr. Fraser moved a resolution based on the famous Declara- 
tory Act of 1778, which forbade the levying of any ‘‘duty, tax, or 
assessment’’, in any British colony in North America or the West 
Indies, ‘“‘except only such duties as may be expedient for the regu- 
lation of Commerce’. On the assertion that other duties were 
legal only with the consent of the assembly, the resolution passed, 
23-14. This point of view was elaborated in an address to the 
lieutenant-governor.*’ It acknowledged that any fee imposed 
prior to the act of 1778 was legal, and that there was no wish to do 
anything “repugnant to an English Statute, or the Constitutional 
right of the Mother country’. The support of the lieutenant- 

31P.A.N.S., vol. 229, no. 48. According to Best, duties were remitted to the receiver- 
general at the rate of 5s. 6d. sterling the ounce for silver, while the king’s customs gen- 
erally paid at 4s. 6d. sterling, ‘‘but in some instances the merchants had credit paid at 
5/6 sterling the Ounce for Silver”’. 

32 Minutes of council, March 6, 1820. 

33[bid., March 11, 1820. Lieutenant-Governor Dalhousie, whose impartiality seems 
never to have been sacrificed to decisiveness in the whole investigation, recommended 
the withdrawal of Rumrell’s commission, adding: ‘‘. .. my sentiments in the case [are] 
that Mr. Rumrell did not entirely clear his conduct in the confidential charge entrusted 
to him.” 

3 Journals of the assembly, March 25, 1820. 

3%P.A.N.S., vol. 229, no. 146. 

Beamish Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1865), III, 469. 


37 Journals of the assembly, Jan. 29, 1821, 55-6. The address was accepted by the 
house by a vote, 26-9. 
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governor was requested in the endeavours to correct “the burthen- 
some increase of fees, levied upon the Coasting trade of the pro- 
vince. . . that are not sanctioned or authorized by Parliament’’. 
Lieutenant-Governor Kempt transmitted the address to England, 
recommending an early attention to it and hoping this would 
‘supersede the necessity of a Declaratory Law here. . . which may 
probably rather obstruct than facilitate the relief sought for’’.** 


The officers of the customs, in an unofficial answer to the 
address, stated that, after a careful survey of the proceedings of the 
districts under their control, they were unable to find a foundation 
for the charges levied against them.*® Their official reply stated 
that they were, and always had been, governed by the fee table of 
1769, and that a recent investigation into the table by the com- 
missioners of the customs had revealed only one small irregularity ; 
and this, the waiter’s fee, which had been exacted to pay a clerk, 
had been discontinued. The personnel of the custom-house at 
Halifax, they continued, was insufficient for the business of the port, 
and the collector was “obliged to pay upwards of £800 a year for 
the hire of extra persons, besides which every officer is obliged. . . 
to depend wholly on Fees for their remuneration, which is an 
income, that fluctuates every year, and rests altogether on the 
uncertainty of Commercial Speculation”. As for their exaction 
of fees on the coasting trade, they stated that ‘‘as far back as 1778 
vessels going coastwise from Halifax to the Bay of Fundy, Canso 
and Louisburg, paid 13s. 3d."’ for each entry and each clearance, 
and not 5s. 11d. as the assembly claimed in its report.‘ Although 
they were entitled to the fees due on vessels trading from one 
colony to another, they neither demanded or received, ‘‘with a few 
exceptions, one half of the Fees we have a right to take from 
Vessels trading between this Province, New Brunswick, and the 
Islands of Cape Breton and Prince Edward, since they were 
created separate Colonies’’. 

Neither the assembly nor the officers were willing to concede 
the last word. The former drew up another report declaring that 
the customs officers were governed by a fee table published in the 
Journals of the assembly of 1790, and explaining in great detail how 
it differed from the table of 1769, under which the collector and 

88Ibid., Feb. 1, 1821, 59. 

39P_A.N.S., vol. 229, no. 140: T. N. Jeffery and J. Wallace to Lieutenant-Governor 
Kempt, Halifax, Feb. 8, 1821. 

4° Journals of the assembly, Feb. 19, 1821, 86. This statement with regard to charges 


for entry and clearances, corresponds with the fees on the list of 1769, and is slightly 
smaller than those set forth in the list of 1790. 
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comptroller declared they were acting.*! The officers, in their 
turn, maintained that they had always been regulated by the fee 
table of 1769, and that only an act of parliament could have 
produced a regulation reducing fees between the neighbouring 
provinces.” 

The real issue, however, is revealed in the concluding paragraph 
of this letter of February 28 from the customs officers. ‘‘We are 
sensible’, they concluded, ‘‘it is the establishment, and not the 
officers, that the object is aimed at. . .”. An examination of the 
entire evidence does not reveal the personnel of the custom-house 
as a collection of unscrupulous self-seekers. Three lieutenant- 
governors—Wentworth, Dalhousie, and Kempt—expressed con- 
fidence in the ability and integrity of Collector Jeffery. The 
assembly launched its attack against an outworn and unneces- 
sarily complicated commercial system, and the custom-house, the 
guardian of the two thousand trade laws, was the obvious object of 
this attack. Even if the fees exacted amounted to only half the 
amount to which the officers of the customs stated they were en- 
titled, a committee of the assembly conceived it to be ‘‘an addi- 
tional reason for bringing the grievance to the immediate attention 
of his Majesty’s Government’’.** That serious abuses did exist, 
especially at the outports, is clear. Lack of inspection and control 
enabled the deputies to exact excessive fees, which, as the petitions 
showed, were rapidly strangling the provincial coasting trade. 
The inconsistencies at the Halifax office were an added cause for 
discontent. If the assembly seems sometimes to have stooped to 
pettiness and invective in building up evidence against individuals, 
it must not be forgotten that a final stand was taken on the ground 
of constitutional right. 

The contention that the underlying cause of the discontent lay 
in the system is supported by reference to complaints from other 
colonies and provinces. Nathaniel Atcheson, the agent for Nova 
Scotia in London, wrote to the speaker of the assembly, on March 
27, 1821: ‘“. . . I understand that complaints, similar to those 

‘1\Tbid., Feb. 19, 1821, 86-8. 


“P.A.N.S., vol. 229, no. 144: Custom-house officers to Lieutenant-Governor Kempt, 
Halifax, Feb. 28, 1821. 

With respect to this disputed fee table there is a wealth of information. For the 
assembly’s case, see ibid., no. 153, and Journals of the assembly, 1806-7, 94. 

The defence of the customs officers is set forth: P.A.N.S., vol. 229, no. 144, Feb. 28, 
1821, Customs officers to Lieutenant-Governor Kempt. It was their contention that 
the fee table of 1769 had been the one presented to the assembly by the customs officers 
in 1790, and I located a list of fees among the MSS. assembly papers (1785-90), which 
corresponds to the fee table of 1769 in every detail. 

8 Journals of the assembly, Feb. 19, 1821, 86-8. 
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preferred by your Honorable House have been made from several 
other Colonies, and it is imagined that the Commissioners of the 
Customs, to whom they have in every instance been referred, will 
not make their report on one individual case, but wait until they 
can draw up a general report on the fees taken in the several 
Colonies from which the complaints have been received.’*** The 
report of the commissioners of the customs, to which Atcheson 
referred, was submitted to the lords of the treasury on July 31, 
1821. It concludes with an especially pertinent observation and 
recommendation: 


That considering the various Proceedings which have taken place in 
several of the Houses of Assembly in the Plantations on the subject 
of Fees received by the Officers of the Customs & that the Colonial 
Legislature of Jamaica, Bermuda, & New Providence have already 
established Dockets of Fees to be taken by all the Officers of the 
Customs in their respective Islands: that those Dockets are now 
acted upon altho’ not sanctioned by act of Parliament. ... We feel 
it our duty in justice to Our officers & for their protection as well as 
for the accommodation and relief of the Merchants again to press 
upon Your Lordships attention the great importance of having the 
Dockets of Fees revised throughout the Colonies as early as possible. 


It is interesting, also, to note their observations on the conduct of 


the officers of the customs in Nova Scotia, and the complaints of 
the assembly: 


. it appears that in a few instances the Collector has been in error 
in having received Fees on Registers and some other documents to 
which he was not entitled. We will issue the necessary orders for 
correcting the same but We deem it an Act of Justice to the Collector 
to state that the Charges preferred against him appear very much to 
have originated from personal hostility; and considering the high 
testimony which has been given in his favor both by the late Gover- 
nor the Earl of Dalhousie and Sir James Kempt, which tends to 
confirm the opinion We have ever entertained of him, We see no 
ground to recommend any further Investigation into those Charges. 


They endorsed the statement of the officers that Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward Island had become 
distinct colonies, that trade between them was therefore liable to 
all the regulations prescribed by law for inter-colonial trade, and 
that the scale of fees as provided in the docket of 1769 was appli- 
cable, rather than the scale for coasting trade which had been in 
force before Nova Scotia was divided. Since the higher fees 
would, however, impose ‘‘considerable restraint upon that Trade”’, 


“P_A.N.S., vol. 306, no. 100. 
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it might be well in drawing up a docket with a view to some final 
arrangement, ‘‘to make some distinction in the Fees to be charged 
on those Vessels engaged solely in the Trade’’ among these pro- 
vinces.* Atcheson stated late in 1821 that ‘‘their Lordships have 
directed certain Fees to be discontinued, and others to be re- 
duced’’, which the assembly had represented as being most op- 
pressive in the colony.* 

It has been said that the first fifteen years after Waterloo were 
an era of reconstruction without zeal for self-government.*” Cer- 
tainly changes were in the air and the reform of the customs fees 
was but one of the problems of commercial regulation which en- 
grossed the attention of Nova Scotia after the close of the war of 
1812. In 1818 Halifax was made a free port; in the same year the 
famous convention with the United States brought forth much 
criticism; and at the same time the commercial group was aroused 
by the proposal to reduce the preference on timber from British 
North America into Great Britain. Colonial protests did not fall 
on deaf earsin England. The prohibitions and commercial restric- 
tions of the old navigation laws were undergoing examination by a 
group of brilliant statesmen, of whom William Huskisson was the 
foremost. They were influenced profoundly by the teachings of 
Adam Smith, and Huskisson at least drew from the American 
revolution the lesson that it was the “‘inexorable child of the restric- 
tions on Colonial Trade’’.“* They considered that modifications 
in the old colonial system were essential, and deferred freely to 
colonial sentiments. Indeed, the keen loyalist tory, J. B. Robin- 
son, accused Huskisson and his colleagues of being unduly in- 
fluenced by popular opinion in the colonies.*? The Wallace- 
Robinson code of five acts,®° which were passed in 1822, and which 
relaxed a number of onerous restrictions, was followed by the acts 
introduced by Huskisson, as president of the board of trade, in 
1825. Not least among Huskisson’s well-known reforms were 
those designed with a view to simplifying and making less op- 
pressive the customs regulations. In his speech delivered in the 
house of commons, March 21, 1825, Huskisson stated: 

Another essential relief applicable to our Colonies and their trade, 

will, I trust, be found in the abolition of the large fees which are now 


*P.A.N.S., vol. 64, no. 32. The report is printed in part in the Journals of the 
assembly for March 15, 1822, 165-6. 

“6Jbid., April 2, 1822: Atcheson to S. B. Robie, Dec. 7, 1821. 

‘Brady, William Huskisson and Liberal reform, 165. 

‘STbid., 124. 

*9Tbid., 133. 

‘°Tbid., 90. 
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levied in almost all our Colonial ports. The fees, which frequently 
amount to more than the public duties, both on the ship and cargo, 
are levied for the benefit of certain public officers. ... They are not 
only a heavy burthen, but a great impediment to trade. ... The 
officers of the Customs will be quite sufficient to attend to the en- 
forcement of the navigation Laws. It is, therefore, intended to 
abolish the naval officers altogether . . . [and] to all the officers in 
the Customs who are to be continued, it is proposed to give salaries, 


as in this country, to be paid out of the duties they will have to 
oa, ..* 


The new trade acts were received with great rejoicing in the 
colonies.*? In Nova Scotia, the editor of the Acadian recorder de- 
clared that ‘‘the contents of the speech of Mr. Huskisson and the 
substance of his resolutions were no sooner known in town. . . than 
the generous flame of enthusiastic joy burst forth into the most 
ardent and heart felt expressions of congratulation among our 
delighted citizens. ... Such a day of cheerfulness has not been 
witnessed in this place for ten years.’’** And the editor of the 
Novascotian piously remarked on the day before the customs fees 
were finally abolished: ‘“‘What bounds are there not to the vast 
liberality of our Parent State!’’** Such enthusiasm may seem to 
have been a little premature since it was only the prelude to one 
of the most interesting constitutional questions which came up in 
the province prior to the struggle for responsible government: the 
question of the appropriation of imperial duties and the payment 
of salaries for the customs officers,—but that is another story. As 
far as customs fees are concerned, Charles Fairbanks was able to 
say, from the vantage ground of four years’ experience, in 1829: 
“The abolition of all Fees, with the vexations and illegal exactions 
in too many Ports attending them, gave general relief to all en- 
gaged in navigation, and affected an immense saving to the Shipp- 
ing interest.’ 

MARION GILROY 


51William Huskisson, Substance of two speeches delivered in the house of commons, on 
the 21st and 25th of March, 1825, by the Right Honourable William Huskisson, respecting 
the _— policy, and foreign commerce of the country (2nd ed., London, J. Hatchard, 
1825), 2: 

%]t is true that these laws of 1825 (6 George IV, c. 73 and c. 114) were protested 
against by certain classes in Nova Scotia, who lodileneal financial distress due to the 
lowering of duties and consequent competition. The local tanners, manufacturers, 
and millers petitioned for redress (P.A.N.S., vol. 298, nos. 239, 243, 246). 

534 cadian recorder, April 30, 1825. 

54 Novascotian, Jan. 4, 1826. 

5 Journals of the assembly, March 23, 1829. 








THE VANISHED VILLAGE OF THE SHORTHILLS'! 


N the very heart of the Niagara peninsula, midway between St. 
Catharines and Welland, and running west from their connecting 
highway, the Merrittsville road, is a range of great hills, known for 
a century and a quarter as the Shorthills. They are marked in 
one of the earliest peninsula maps, showing a roadway leading from 
the Welland river in the south to the hills in the north, and that 
helped to give the name currency. 

Hills, glorious, high, and precipitate, are separated by valleys 
down which course many trout streams, clear as crystal, cold as ice, 
all finding a common bed at last, and a common destiny in Lake 
Ontario. Views from the hilltops carry the eye far, not only to 
Lake Ontario but across it, to Queenston on the east, and to the 
sand hills of Lake Erie on the south. Within the range are count- 
less pictures of unusual beauty. Indeed the fair fame of the 
Shorthills has spread far and each summer season visitors to the 
peninsula, and they are many, include the Shorthills in their itin- 
erary. In the summer of last year, for instance, those visitors 
represented all parts of Ontario, most of the Canadian provinces, 
and two dozen states of the Union. 

The first to spy out the land in the Shorthills area was Benjamin 
Canby,? a Pennsylvania Quaker, who came to Canada with his 
friends from Bucks county, the Lundys, the Schooleys, the Wil- 
lets, and the Shannons. What is known as Canboro township 
(named for him) was an early land acquisition of his. He had 
another monument in the peninsula’s nomenclature—the Canboro 
road, forty miles long, winding its crooked way from Canboro 
village in the west, to the Holland road in the east, this last, by the 
way, joining to the historically famous Lundy’s Lane. The three 

'The social and economic development of the dominion can never be fully under- 
stood without a more extensive study of local history. For this, among other reasons, 
the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW during recent years has given considerable emphasis 
toitsimportance. An analysis of the causes and effects of broad and significant changes 
may often be illuminated by the history of a local community. The vanished village 
of St. Johns is only one illustration of the rapidity with which Canada passed through 
several successive stages of development during the nineteenth century. Many other 
illustrations might be found, and the knowledge of the general history of the dominion 
would be greatly enriched by a careful study of them. It was in order to emphasize 
considerations such as these that Mr. Duff was asked to write this article. He has not, 
therefore, attempted to give in any detail the history of the village. (Epitor) 


*See William Clinton Armstrong, The Lundy family and their descendants of what- 


soever surname; with a biographical sketch of Benjamin Lundy (New Brunswick, N.J., 
1902). 
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roadways made a pioneer highway from the Grand river section 
to the frontier.* 

Being interested only in the available water powers, Canby 
acquired the eastern end of the Shorthills from the crown but a 
few years later disposed of his holding to the Hon. Robert Hamilton, 
whose executors sold it to John Street, of the well-known Street 
family of millers.‘ Samuel Street had established mills years be- 
fore at Bridgewater, where the Dufferin islands now are in Queen 
Victoria park, Niagara Falls. Timothy Street, with his mills, had 
founded Streetsville. John Street in 1817 put his stream in the 
Shorthills to work and founded the most important industrial 
centre the peninsula was to know in its pioneer era. He had a 
town plotted by Zenas Fell, himself from Bucks county, and named 
it St. Johns, doubtless out of compliment to himself. Roads were 
laid out and town lots were surveyed. The plan included sites for 
two churches, a school, a cemetery, and a town common. 

St. Johns speedily became the most important industrial centre 
in the Niagara peninsula. Thestream madeit. There were other 
streams, of course, but for the most part dependable only in the 
spring and fall. This creek was not large but it had an unfailing 
constancy that summers, even dry summers, did not affect. More- 
over, it sped fast down the valley with ripples and runs and here 
and there a waterfall where it had at last found a sure footing on 
the rocks. A dam, as Canby had foreseen, and Hamilton had 
verified, could be made easily and cheaply at almost any point. 
Dams were built a-plenty. The little river dashed over one wheel 
(they were all over-shot in those days), sent it whirling, and then 
hurried on to the next. Soon the valley was dotted with wheels 
and by the middle twenties St. Johns had outstripped its rivals. 
St. Catharines was merely Shipman’s Corners; Niagara Falls was 
a one-mill hamlet; Thorold, Merritton, Welland, and Port Col- 
borne were unborn. 

To-day not a stick nor a brick nor even a bit of stone wall of 
old St. Johns remains. Longfellow’s Atri climbed halfway up the 

3A century ago this was part of the main road from Niagara to Detroit. When 


Michigan was being settled, thousands of migrating pioneers from the eastern states 
passed through Canada by this road. 


‘The Street family in America was founded by the Rev. Nicholas Street who came 
to Taunton, Mass., from Bridgewater, Somerset, in the thirties of the seventeenth 
century. Samuel Street appears at Fort Niagara asa fur-trader about 1780. He 
engaged in various commercial enterprises, was a colonel in the Canadian militia, a 
justice of the peace, was member of the legislature for the 3rd district of Lincoln, and 
was speaker of the legislative assembly. John Street (son of Timothy of Norwalk, 
Conn.) came to Canada with his brothers about the year 1800. (See Mrs. Mary A. 
Street, The Street genealogy, Exeter, N.H., 1896.) 
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hill and then sat down, to climb no farther upward. St. Johns 
climbed to the top of the Shorthills, planting its main street on a 
ridge and its mills in the long valley, but it did not sit down, it slid 
down, out of sight and almost out of the ken of men. The mills 
had brought skilled workers in many trades, in the mills had been 
trained many other skilled workers. But there came a time when 
the wheels stood still, one by one the tools were laid down never to 
be taken up again, and spiders began the spinning of webs. The 
stage coach from Ancaster called no more at Oberholtzer’s Inn. 
The railways saw to that. Wrack and ruin followed idleness into 
St. Johns and Time gathered the village in her harvest. 

St. Johns prospered greatly but her hopes turned to ashes. 
Such, too, was the fate of many pioneer places of promise. The 
social historian may calculate what Canada has gained and lost in 
her expanding era of the last three-quarters of a century, that drew 
the life-blood from the busy villages and infused it into centres 
yearly growing greater. Industry hurried to the cities and piped 
the untrained youth, the worker, and the artisan in the march. 

What killed St. Johns? The first thrust came from the Hon. 
William Hamilton Merritt when on St. Andrew's Day, 1824, he 
had the sod turned for a canal that was to join Lake Ontario to the 
Welland river and, later, to Lake Erie. Out of the enterprise 
emerged new and upstart places like Port Dalhousie, St. Cath- 
arines, Merritton, Thorold, Welland, and Port Colborne,—came, 
too, new waterpowers developed by the canal, for waterpower was 
the inspiration of Merritt’s scheme. St. Johns never added a new 
shuttle after the first water coursed through the canal. The canal, 
in the parlance of the ring, was only a softener. The knockout 
came with the railway era. Merritt built the Welland railway as 
a sort of appendage to the canal. The railway was to feed the 
canal and the canal was to feed the railway. New populations 
flocked to both of them, new industries were born. The canal had 
ignored St. Johns, so did the railways. The Shorthills were made 
by God to be railway proof. If any train ever could get in cer- 
tainly it never could get out. The new towns with their new indus- 
tries grew and flourished, the old town, sans canal, sans railways, 
withered and decayed. Long the skeleton covered the hills and 
vales, but for these many years not even a skeleton has marred the 
scene. 


Of the beginnings of the St. Johns era the Jubilee history of 
Thorold’ says: 


5Jubilee history of Thorold township and town (Thorold, 1898). 
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There were five grist-mills. These were known as Darling’s, 
Burgar’s, Street’s, Davis’ and Beckett’s. Richard Killens and 
John Street each built a distillery, while Russell Rich had in oper- 
ation a saw-mill, a blacksmith shop, a stove foundry, and a machine- 
shop where ploughs and mill machinery were manufactured. John 
Darling, whose grist-mill was in existence in 1801, built a saw-mill 
farther down the stream. The Overholts also had a saw-mill, and 
Samuel Darling built a foundry which was managed by Paul 
Hewitt. Howd’s axe factory wasin operation. Brooks & Haney’s 
woollen and carding mills were also among the most important 
manufactories. Robert Abell’s hat factory was another early 
industry. John C. Davis’ tannery was in existence early in the 
century. There was ready sale for all the wares made at St. Johns, 
and some of the manufacturers became wealthy, among them being 
Thomas Fletcher, who made a fortune out of fanning-mills. 

J. F. Gross in “The early history of St. Johns’’® gives the years 

1835-40 as the high marks in the fortunes of the village. 

By the fifties the decline was well under way. Professor 
George Buckland presented to E. W. Thomson, president of the 
board of agriculture of Upper Canada, his report on ‘‘An agri- 
cultural tour of Welland county in 1856”, which was printed in the 
Canadian agriculturist, Toronto, in October of that year. Pro- 
fessor Buckland in June inspected soils, farm animals, implements, 
farm methods in various parts of the county, and, as well, ad- 
dressed a meeting of farmers in the new court house, Welland, 
though the building was not yet completed. He points to the 
canal and the Welland railway as the efficient means of developing 
the county, and notes with regret, the temporary stoppage of work 
on the Buffalo-Brantford railway. He records that new indus- 
tries have sprung up in Thorold and Stonebridge (now Humber- 
stone), and in his record of manufactures for the farm cites only 
one St. Johns firm. 

Lovell’s directory of 1857-8 put down beside MacKay’s of 18517 
shows, in a marked degree, the curve of the canal towns. Welland 
had grown from 250 to 800 people, Thorold from 1,000 to 2,500, 
and St. Catharines had risen to 4,000 souls. St. Johns had dropped 
from 250 to 150. Lovell gives the St. Johns industries of 1858 as 
follows: Robert Abell, hatter; William Carl, carriagemaker; 
Haney and Brooks, flour millers; Erastus Root, woollen manufac- 
turer; Root and Wilkinson, iron founders; Lemuel Vaughan, 
tanner; Theodore Woodard, mill owner. 


‘J. F. Gross, ‘The early history of St. Johns” (Papers and records of the Welland 
County Historical Socicty, 11, 1925). 


7Robert W. S. MacKay, The Canada directory (Montreal, John Lovell, 1851); The 
Canada directory for 1857-58 (Montreal, John Lovell, 1857). 
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A map published by George R. and G. M. Tremaine in 1862 
lists the industries as follows: George Brooks, grist and saw mill; 
R. Collins & Sons, woollen mill and iron foundries; John McKin- 
non, iron foundries manufacturing stoves, ploughs, and other 
agricultural implements. An illustration of the Collins plant is 


shown—a four-storey woollen mill, a large foundry, and two ware- 
houses. 


Professor Buckland’s June meeting of 1856 in Welland was in 
the partially completed court house, built at such expense that the 
councillors of the new county had to forego their salaries for four 
years. The building was heated in the succeeding winter and for 
forty years thereafter by stoves made at St. Johns. Ina few farm 
houses these stoves are still to be seen, both in the kitchen and in 
the parlor. These parlor stoves with their towers and turrets, 
their columns and capitols, seem to have been designed by an 
architect rather than a founder. St. Johns blankets of long ago 
are still to be found in the homes of the old families, if not on the 
beds at least in the presses. One farmer, of whom we have heard, 
had a St. Johns blanket mania, for years getting a pair when each 
season’s wool crop was sold. The stock has come as a legacy down 
his family line, and many of the pairs have never been used. 


It is apparent that land prices in St. Johns in the days of good 
business reflected the prosperity of the place. Samuel Chandler 
purchased two village lots, one from Richard Smith on November 
6, 1835, and one from John C. Davis on January 21, 1836. For 
the former he paid £250 and for the latter £300. In the one deed 
he is described as a waggonmaker and in the other asa millwright. 
On the Smith lot he built his home, and to gain his door he had to 
mount a precipitous hill, up from the roadway forty feet. Whether 
he was a waggonmaker turned millwright or millwright turned 
waggonmaker is not clear. Indeed he may have carried on both 
occupations. He was with Major Wait in the Shorthills insur- 
rection of 1838° and in the documents relating to his arrest, im- 
prisonment, trial, and expatriation he is referred to as a waggon- 
maker. In his years in Van Dieman’s Land he served as a car- 
penter on an estate near Hobartstown. He had but slight enjoy- 
ment of his home on the hill, two years at most. He escaped 
eventually from the penal island, with Wait, but he did not return 

8For the story of the insurrection, see the articles by E. A. Cruikshank in the Papers 
and records of the Ontario Historical Society, VIII, 1907, XXIII, 1926; Publications of 


the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, XXL, 1894; R. C. Watt, ‘‘The political 
prisoners in Upper Canada 1837-8" (English historical review, XLI, 1926). 
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to Canada.° Next to Morreau and Wait, Chandler was the most 
important figure in the insurrection in the Shorthills,—the most 
picturesque and interesting item in the story of St. Johns. 

“St. Johns’, wrote Mr. Gross in 1926, ‘“‘may be justly called a 
deserted village. The last flour mill passed out of use thirty years 
ago. The last carding mill, known as the Pitts mill, was recently 
torn down. It had not been running for many years. Both 
churches were long ago removed. The cemetery is uncared for.” 
The Zenas Fell home, one of the earliest to be built, the one to 
remain longest, and by all odds one of the most handsome, went to 
the wreckers. Other buildings, for the most part, Time claimed 
for her own. 

The landscape has no trace to-day of a once busy community, 
except that here and there is a pit where stood a house, a store, or 
a factory; here and there an earthwork that had been thrown up 
to hold and control the waters that turned the wheels of pioneer 
industry; here and there the hollows of a roadway, now grass- 
grown, once worn bare by the waggons and carts of an era that is 
never to come back again. 

Louis BLAKE DUFF 


°I can find no record of the history of Samuel Chandler or that of his family after 
his arrival at Niagara Falls, N.Y., in July of 1842. Heand Wait had made their escape 
from Van Dieman’s land. In J. P. Merritt’s Biography of Hon. William Hamilton 
Merritt, M.P. (St. Catharines, 1875) is quoted a letter from Eliza, wife of Samuel 
Chandler, to the Hon. Mr. Merritt, asking for aid. The letter, from St. Johns, N.S., 
is dated April 30, 1841. Benjamin Wait went to Grand Rapids where he founded the 
Northwestern lumberman. He died on November 9, 1895, at the age of 82 years. 


EMIGRATION AND THE CRISIS OF 1837 IN UPPER 
CANADA 


URING the critical years of the 1830’s men of various shades 

of opinion remarked on the slow growth of the Canadian 
provinces as compared to that of the states which lay just across 
the international boundary.!’ Lord Durham noted the contrast 
when he visited Upper Canada in 1838 and wrote in his Report that, 
with the exception of a few favoured spots, the country seemed 
waste and desolate, while on the American side all was activity 
and bustle.2 Arthur’s able but erratic minister, Robert Baldwin 
Sullivan, admitted that the province had not attracted settlers in 
large numbers, but he believed that the difficulty was due to phy- 
sical and economic obstacles within the country itself, and not to 
the monarchical form of government.* He predicted the early 
collapse of the republican system of ‘‘checks and balances’ and 
credited the rapid development of the United States to a diver- 
sified climate and western lands rather than to a superior political 
system. 

Whatever the explanation, there was a striking disparity be- 
tween the two sides of the boundary. The total population of 
Upper Canada at the end of 1837 was 400,000. Of this number 
nearly fifty per cent. had come from the British Isles in the two 
preceding decades. During the same period New York grew 
from 1,400,000 to 2,220,000; Ohio from 600,000 to 1,400,000; 
Indiana from 170,000 to 600,000; and Illinois from 60,000 to 
400,000. In normal times, according to port officials, the city of 
Quebec was the landing place for a large number of immigrants 
going to the United States. Since the rebellion the wharves and 
steamers of that once busy port were almost empty. Figures from 
Upper Canada showed that immigration had fallen from 28,000 

‘Robert Gourlay had stated in his Statistical account of Upper Canada (London, 
1822), I, 223, that, although the settlements of Upper Canada had been started ten 
years before those south of the lakes, they were now more than ten years behind. Sim- 
ilar observation was made by Mrs. Jameson as late as 1837 in her Winter studies and 
summer rambles (New York, 1839), and by T. R. Preston, Three years’ residence in 


Canada (London, 1840). Preston speaks of the comparison as ‘“‘Immeasurably in favor 
of the States’’. 

2Lord Durham, Report on the affairs of British North America (ed. Sir Charles Lucas, 
Oxford, 1912), II, 212. 

3Public Archives of Canada, Series Q, vol. 407, part 1, pp. 195 ff.: Enclosed in Head 
to Glenelg, Aug. 10, 1838. Canadians were sometimes told that they paid less in tax- 
ation than the people of the United States (see the speech in the house of commons by 
“Bear” Ellice, Jan. 25, 1838). Sullivan agreed with this. 

4Edward Shepard, Martin Van Buren (New York, 1899), 289. 
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in 1836 and 22,500 in 1837 to less than 5,000 in 1838.° The decline 
was not due to conditions in Europe for settlers continued to pour 
into Ohio, Illinois, and other parts of the west. The port of entry 
for these immigrants, however, was New York, and thus for many 
months Upper Canada had been unable to secure her usual quota. 
In fact, during the year that followed Mackenzie’s attack on 
Toronto, the province not only failed to attract settlers, but 
actually lost by emigration to the United States. A number of 
American newspapers encouraged the movement. ‘“‘Emigrate ye 
Canadians”, exclaimed the editor of the Cincinnati News. “If 
England will not treat you with decency, shake the dust from your 
feet, cross the border and build up a home where tyranny does not 
dare show its head.’’"® Many people accepted the invitation. 
Some of the emigrants had been concerned in the rebellion and 
were fleeing from the punishment that would otherwise overtake 
them. Others were natives of the British Isles who feared the 
effects of political instability and sought a profitable investment 
of their capital. Still others were reformers who disliked the 
existing system of government. So general did the movement 
become that by the middle of August, 1838, the Toronto Mirror 
was able to declare, with a curious mixture of sadness and delight, 
that the whole people appeared “‘like swallows in autumn”’ pre- 
»aring for their flight to the south.’ 

Emigration to the United States was a serious problem in Upper 
Canada for years both before and after the rebellion of 1837.8 But 
in 1838, due to special circumstances, there was a sharp acceleration 
of the movement which it is the purpose of this paper to examine. 

The chief reason for the emigration of that year was the attitude 
of the government, both before and after the rebellion, toward the 
question of reform. Before the rebellion, Sir Francis Bond Head 
insisted that the triumph of constitutional principles over repub- 
lican was essential to the salvation of the country.’ His liberal 
councillors resigned when he refused to accept the ‘“‘smooth-faced 
insidious doctrine of Responsible Government’, and he informed 
Marshall Spring Bidwell that he must either abandon his political 

‘Durham, Report on the affairs of British North America (ed. Lucas), II, 243. The 
figures from 1832 to 1838 are as follows: 1832—51,746; 1833—21,752; 1834—30,935; 
1835—12,527; 1836—27,827; 1837—22,500; and 1838—4,992. The Quebec Gazette 
gave the figures for the first seven months of 1838 as 2,298 (Sept. 10, 1838). 

‘Reprinted in the Cobourg Plain speaker, July 28, 1838. 

7Toronto Mirror, Aug. 9, 1838. 

8See, for example, Hugh Mackenzie Morrison, ‘‘The principle of free grants in the 
Land Act of 1841’’ (CANADIAN HisTorIcaL REviEw, XIV, Dec., 1933). 


*Sir F. B. Head, A narrative (London, 1839), 123; Q, vol. 396 A, p. 273, Head to 
Glenelg, Dec. 4, 1837. 
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opinions or be subjected to ‘‘annoyances and mortifications of the 
most unpleasant description’’.'° After the rebellion he sent 
Bidwell into involuntary exile and he left his successor a legacy of 
chaos and hate. Sir George Arthur was told on his arrival in 
Toronto that an emigration movement was in progress, but he 
wrote to the colonial secretary that the emigrants were people who 
had been deluded by Canadian republicans and American demo- 
crats, and that they would return to their homes as soon as they 
could do so with safety." But Arthur did nothing to encourage 
their return, and by subjecting the reformers who remained to 
suspicion and even persecution, he produced a voluntary migration 
which threatened to assume serious proportions. He refused to 
pardon the two rebels, Lount and Mathews, and he urged the 
transportation of others who had supported Mackenzie. He re- 
primanded all who claimed to be reformers for presenting him with 
an address when so many of their associates were suffering from 
legal penalties." He and his council refused to grant tavern li- 
cences to any person suspected of opposing the government or who 
had not taken up arms against the rebels. They dismissed post- 
masters who showed sympathy with the rebellion and even refused 
to some citizens the traditional right of jury service. Influential 
citizens from all parts of the province complained that rebels were 
being hunted with unnecessary severity and that houses were being 
searched without proper authority.* Reports from the London 
district told of acts of cruelty on the part of the local militia and 
of men being seized in field and home to be tried for treason." 
Sometimes the offices of reform newspapers were attacked by a 
mob and the property destroyed. Complaints were also made 
that the commercial policy of Great Britain caused a drain of 
specie from the province, that the crown lands were being given 
to half-pay officers and speculators, and that the unsettled clergy 
reserves made contiguous farms and satisfactory roads impossible. 
When Arthur declared his intention to maintain the existing order, 
he received the name ‘‘Hudson Lowe’”’ after Napoleon's tireless 
keeper on St. Helena, and many announced their intention of 
leaving the country. 

It must not be supposed that political conditions alone caused 
the emigration from Upper Canada, for people who are prospering 

‘Brockville Recorder, June 7, 1838. 

"0, vol. 407, part I, p. 121: Arthur to Glenelg, Aug. 6, 1838. 


20, vol. 404, part I, p. 14: Arthur to Glenelg, March 29, 1838. 


48Q, vol. 410, part I, pp. 4-7: Complaint of James and William Lesslie to Lord 
Glenelg. 


“Toronto Mirror, Oct. 19, 1838. 
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economically are loath to leave their homes even when the provo- 
cation is great. But when tyranny is accompanied by financial 
distress, rebellion and emigration are natural consequences. Such 
conditions existed in 1838. Mackenzie from his haven across the 
lake, saw this and rejoiced after the manner of Goldsmith at the 
probable downfall of the province: 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 

Where DEBT accumulates and men decay.'® 


The serious financial panic of 1837 in the United States had an 
immediate effect on Upper Canada. The banks of the province 
suspended specie payments and began to call in their loans. This 
procedure hampered the activities of business men and caused 
many merchants and farmers to lose their properties through the 
foreclosure of mortgages.'° These men appealed to the govern- 
ment for aid and, when it was not granted, they became its ene- 
mies. They formed many of the recruits for Mackenzie's rebel 
army, and they were also among the emigrants to the United States. 
The government was unable to render aid, not only because of 
political divisions, but because the treasury was empty and the 
province nearly bankrupt. 

By 18388 Upper Canada had accumulated a debt of £2'% per 
capita.!7 Since the revenue of the province was not over £70,000 
yearly and the cost of government, including interest charges, was 
nearly £120,000, there was always a deficit.’* Sullivan declared 
that the provincial debt had been acquired by the older settlers in 
an endeavour to improve their lands along the lakes.'® Lord 
Durham, with more charity, stated that the debt was the result 
of a noble effort to remove or obviate the natural impediments to 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence.*° But both Sullivan and 
Durham, as well as Arthur and Sydenham, agreed that the con- 
struction of the Welland canal which cost the province £275,000, 
and the Cornwall canal which added £400,000 to the provincial 
debt, had proved too much for the resources of the state and that 

‘New York Gazette, May 12, 18388. 

16Q, vol. 412, part I, pp. 58-60: Letter of William Banks of Hampstead, England, 


formerly of Upper Canada, to Lord Glenelg, Oct. 18, 1838. 
The debt of the province was estimated at over £1,000,000. Of this amount, 
£798,750 was held in bonds by citizens of Great Britain and £198,820 was held in 
Canada. ; 
‘Preston, Three years’ residence in Canada, II, 149. 
Q, vol. 407, part I, p. 228: Enclosure with Arthur to Glenelg, Aug. 10, 1838. 
*°Durham, Report on the affairs of British North America (ed. Lucas), II, 188. 
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the money had not been wisely expended.” Inexperience, incom- 
petence, and graft, which were made possible by the control of 
money grants for public works by the assembly, increased the debt, 
while the overweening confidence of the assembly and council 
brought the province to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Head and Arthur hoped that the credit of the province would 
remain sound until the canals began to produce a revenue. Un- 
fortunately the repairs on the Welland cost more than the revenue 
from the tolls, and the Cornwall canal was not completed when 
the rebellion began. Head wrote Glenelg that if Upper Canada 
had remained at peace internally and externally, her financial 
dithculties could have been overcome.” Yet Head did nothing 
to keep the province at peace but, by his intolerant attitude, helped 
to foster a rebellion. The rebellion made the provincial bonds, 
already below par, unsaleable on the London market. As the 
commissioners in charge of improving the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence were thus left without funds, they were obliged to inform 
the engineer, Phillpotts, that the work must be discontinued.” 
The contracting companies at once objected. For months, they 
declared, they had fought to keep Canadian workmen employed 
in the face of competition from across the border. Now they 
would be compelled to dismiss the labourers and follow them to 
find employment in a foreign land, while the excavations they had 
already made fell to ruin. The government attempted to answer 
the appeal of the contractors by securing small loans through the 
local banks. The effort failed, however, and, when Durham 
reached Canada, he found the canals deteriorating and the work- 
men among the emigrants who had gone to the United States. In 
their new homes many of these men secured employment on the 
Illinois and Michigan canals where they were assured of $20 per 
month and their board. Others joined with dissatisfied farmers 
from Upper Canada and proceeded to the prairies where they 
secured land ready for the plough at the nominal price of $1.25 
per acre. 

We have now examined some of the causes for the emigration 
movement. Our next problem is to study the movement itself. 
It is, of course, impossible to determine with accuracy the number 

*1Durham spoke of ‘‘Great mismanagement and no little jobbing” (ihzd., 87-90). 


Sydenham informed Lord John Russell that Canadian funds had been ‘‘most improvi- 
dently and unwisely spent”’ (Paul Knaplund, ed., Letters of Lord Sydenham to Lord John 
Russell, London, 1931, 113). 

20, vol. 412, part I, pp. 201-2: Head to Glenelg, March 20, 1838. 


*s Journals of the assemidly of Upper Canada, 1839, 51: Vankoughnet to Phillpotts, 
April 8, 1838. 
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of people who left the province, for estimates vary with the poli- 
tical opinions of the writers. It is safe, however, to assert that it 
involved several thousand persons. The movement was both 
sporadic and organized. Many of the unorganized groups settled 
in Ohio and Illinois, while the organized emigration directed its 
attention to the new territories of Wisconsin and Iowa on the 
banks of the Mississippi. 

One of the earlier references to the emigration from Upper 
Canada is contained in a letter which William Ryerson wrote from 
Toronto to his brother Egerton. ‘Emigration to the United 
States is the fear of the hour. It is indeed going on to an extent 
truly alarming and astonishing.’ Another letter of the same 
date, written by a resident of Yonge street, reported many families 
on the move for Illinois and the west. ‘‘No one should come 
here’, he wrote, ‘‘who wishes to live quietly, for all is robbery and 
plunder together, and the family that has a farm today may be in 
jail tomorrow.” The Montreal J/erald reported gloom all over 
the province and people leaving in large numbers. The Airror, 
with its usual tendency to exaggeration, declared that the emigra- 
tion was so great that none but an eye-witness would believe it. 
During July Mackenzie saw a long train of waggons escaping from 
the ‘“‘second edition of Van Diemen’s Land” bound for a land of 
“good laws, steady habits, and well fixed freedom’’.** The Buffalo- 
nian of June 7, 1838, reported that a cavalcade of waggons had 
arrived from Upper Canada with three times as many on the way. 
The Detroit Free press of the same date recorded the arrival of 
twelve waggons from Windsor and Sandwich, all well filled with 
settlers and their household effects. The Cleveland Advertiser, 
after viewing an encampment of immigrants on the public square, 
decided that Upper Canada was rapidly undergoing depopulation.?’ 
The steamer William IV from Cobourg to Lewiston, New York, 
carried at one time a hundred and fifty emigrants from the eastern 
part of the province.*® Small towns such as Port Hope and 
Pickering were almost abandoned, and in one district which had 
formerly contained over five thousand people, an observer did not 
see a single man at work in the fields, although the season was far 
advanced. The same story was told Lord Durham when he 


*4Egerton Ryerson, The story of my life (ed. J. G. Hodgins, Toronto, 1883), 184. 

%Q, vol. 406, part I, p. 222. 

*Mackenzie's Gazette, July 14, 1838. 

27Quoted in the Toronto Mirror of June 30, 1838. 

*8Cobourg Star, July 11, 1838. The Star estimated that at least 1,000 people 
crossed from Canadian ports to Lewiston in a single week. 
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reached Toronto in July, and he considered the movement of suffi- 
cient importance to be included in his Report: 


From Upper Canada the withdrawal both of capital and popu- 
lation has been considerable. I have received accounts from the 
most respectable sources of a very considerable emigration from 
the whole of the Western and London districts. It is said by some 
persons who professed to have witnessed it, that considerable num- 
bers had, for a long time, daily passed over from Amherstburg and 
Sandwich to Detroit; and a most respectable informant stated 
that he had seen, in one of the districts I have mentioned, no less 
than fifteen vacant farms together on the roadside.*® 


During the early autumn there was a temporary lull in the emi- 
gration movement. The reform newspapers said that the farmers 
were merely waiting until they had gathered and sold their crops. 
The tories, on the other hand, maintained that the reaction had 
set in. They informed a credulous public that those who had 
already emigrated had discovered that they had gone to a land of 
‘“‘wild cat’’ banks, disease-smitten swamps, and Mormon wars, and 
had advised their relatives to remain in Canada. The truth was 
that those who had once lived in the United States and those who 
feared arrest, were among the first toemigrate. Others went only 
with reluctance. The Brockville Recorder of July 26, 1838, ex- 
pressed the views of this class in a well-considered editorial. The 
editor reminded the governor that his emissaries, by their taunts 
and persecution, were goading innocent men to fly from the 
country. Men emigrated from the old world in order to improve 
their economic condition. Those of British birth naturally came 
first to Canada. If, however, they did not find the conditions 
they sought on Canadian soil, they crossed the border and took 
their friends as well as their capital with them. He concluded with 
a strong appeal to the tories to cease from saying ‘“‘let them go”’ and 
to institute an impartial and liberal system of government which 
would allay discontent, restore confidence, and retain desirable 
immigrants. The appeal of the Recorder was accepted by many 
of the more moderate journals of Upper Canada, and efforts were 
made to discourage further emigration until the results of Dur- 
ham’s attempts at conciliation were made public. 

One of the most interesting incidents of the emigration move- 
ment during 1838 was the organization of the Mississippi Emi- 
gration Society. Lord Durham was informed of the activities of 
this society and reported its objectives in the following statement 


2°Durham, Report on the affairs of British North America (ed. Lucas), I], 273. 
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of his Report: ‘‘A body of the reforming party have avowed, in 
the most open manner, their intention of emigrating, from political 
motives, and publicly invited all who might be interested by sim- 
ilar feelings to join the enterprise. For this the Mississippi Emi- 
gration Society has been formed for the purpose of facilitating 
emigration from Upper Canada to the new territory of the Union, 
called lowa, on the west bank of the Upper Mississippi.’*’ The 
territory of lowa was first settled by migration from the eastern 
states between 1830 and 1835. The Black Hawk war of 1832 gave 
the federal government of the United States a territory west of the 
upper Mississippi. Almost immediately after the conquest, squat- 
ters appeared on the east bank of the river ready to occupy the 
land. in 1836 the territory of Wisconsin was organized, extending 
from Lake Michigan to the Missouri, and two years later the sec- 
tion west of the great river was made a separate territory under 
the name of Iowa. The newest territory began its career with a 
population of 22,800. Many of the original settlers were squatters, 
whose claims were recognized by the pre-emption privileges of the 
federal government. The first survey of land took place in 1836, 
when Black Hawk, dressed in an old frock coat, and bent ‘‘like 
the withered oaks of his native forests’’, saw the territory near 
Davenport, of which he had long been undisputed master, offered 
for sale at a public auction.*! The village of Davenport, due to its 
geographical position, soon became a town and aspired to be the 
capital of the future state. In 1838 some of its leading citizens 
established a newspaper and began an extensive campaign to bring 
in new settlers. They announced through the newspapers of the 
United States and Canada that their constitution guaranteed all 
citizens peace, democracy, and equality of opportunity.” The 
first election in the territory was held early in the year and resulted 
in the choice of Robert Lucas of Ohio as governor. The governor 
promptly approved of a project to connect the Wisconsin and Fox 
rivers by a canal in order to facilitate trade and immigration. 
Davenport thus became a veritable Gotham as men from all parts 
of America and western Europe began to establish homes in her 
midst. 

Advertisements of lowa as a land of opportunity appeared in 
the newspapers of Upper Canada early in 1838. The Mirror im- 
mediately called attention to the democratic constitution of the 

8° Tbid., 11, 273-4. 


*1Annals of Iowa, I, 58ff. ; 
*lowa Gazette, printed in Niles register, LV, 115. 
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new territory and compared it with the mutilated British consti- 
tution of the province. It also pointed out that this land offered 
a haven to persecuted reformers and advised its readers to emi- 
grate. Mackenzie’s Gazette reminded Canadians that the two 
provinces on the St. Lawrence were still beggarly colonies, although 
possessing 1,000,000 people, while Iowa with 33,000 managed its 
own affairs from the time of its organization and would become a 
state when its population reached 60,000.% These newspaper 
comments caught the attention of some of the leading reformers 
of the province and led to the organization of the Mississippi 
Emigration Society. 

In March, 1838, Peter Perry, James Lesslie, Thomas Parke, 
J. Hervey Price, and Francis Hincks, with other advocates of 
reform, met in Toronto to discuss the formation of an emigration 
society. Efforts to interest Dr. W. W. Baldwin and his son failed, 
probably because the Baldwins were extensive owners of land in 
the province. However, it was decided to proceed without them. 
After considerable discussion, the leaders agreed to purchase a 
large block of land at Davenport, Iowa, and instructed a small 
committee under the leadership of Francis Hincks to proceed to 
Washington and make the purchase. According to William 
Ryerson, the committee returned and reported that they had met 
with the most gracious reception, encouragement, and success." 
This report was circulated to impress the family compact, but the 
committee actually met with almost complete failure. President 
Van Buren and his secretary of state, John Forsythe, informed 
Hincks that western land on the public domain could be purchased 
only at public auctions. The members of the society saw at once 
that they were faced with difficulties. The pre-emption privileges 
which were allowed by congress encouraged the individual to settle 
on the public domain in advance of the government survey, and 
squatter sovereignty recognized the occupant’s claim up to three 
hundred and twenty acres. The squatters organized claims clubs 
throughout Iowa to prevent the loss of their farms. If a govern- 
ment survey placed a squatter’s house on one lot and his farm on 
another, his friends attended the auction in a body to intimidate 
prospective buyers from bidding on either lot. The squatters 
were thus able to purchase the land at the minimum price and re- 

July 14,1838. Throughout the remainder of the year newspapers used Kingsley’s 


“Westward Ho” as their slogan. One writer remarked, ‘‘It would seem that the whole 
world is on the move to the west”’. 
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arrange their holdings to their own satisfaction.** In addition to 
the squatter the ordinary purchaser of land was compelled to 
compete with the speculator and the land shark. It was, there- 
fore, very difficult for one man or a group of men to secure a large 
block of land at a reasonable price. The promoters of the Emi- 
gration Society decided, however, that the forests of Upper Canada, 
the uncleared clergy reserves, and the political persecution were 
worse evils than those to be found in the United States. It was 
the work of years to carve a farm from the forest, while the prairie 
lands of lowa were ready to plant at once. They, therefore, de- 
cided to issue a prospectus and explain their plan to the public. 

The prospectus was made public in April, 1838, and appeared 
in the newspapers the following week. The object of the society, 
as stated in the document, was to remove as many as possible of 
the persecuted reformers from the province. The society proposed 
to purchase land near Davenport for the erection of a town, mill, 
and other property to be held in common. Because of the claims 
clubs, it was not considered wise to attempt to purchase land in 
large blocks. Each member of the association was expected to 
purchase his own farm at the government auctions either in person 
or through an agent of the society. Agencies for the sale of shares 
were established at the Bank of the People in Toronto and in a 
number of the provincial towns. The shares were offered for sale 
early in May and the books were closed in July. The original 
stock was limited to five hundred shares at $100 each, one-tenth 
of which was payable at the time of purchase and the remainder 
in yearly instalments. Additional stock could be issued only with 
the consent of the society.* 

The shares were sold almost at once, and on May 21 the share- 
holders met to form an organization. The constitution called for 
the election of nine directors. The five men who had been active 
in organizing the society—Parke, Perry, Lesslie, Hincks, and 
Price—together with four others who had long advocated political 
reform—Doel, Elliott, Beaty, and Leys—formed the first direc- 
torate. The directors met later and chose Peter Perry for presi- 
dent and Francis Hincks for secretary of their board. The direc- 
tors then appointed Perry, Parke, and Lesslie a committee to pro- 
ceed to lowa and choose the site for a town, purchase land, and 
make all other necessary arrangements for the great ‘‘trek’’.*” 

Annals of Iowa, VIII and IX, 269ff. Also B. F. Shambough, ‘Frontier claims 
clubs” (American Historical Association report, 1, 1900, 69-84). 
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While the committee was in Iowa those who were opposed to 
the emigration movement began to attack the society. The news- 
papers supporting the government of Sir George Arthur called 
lowa a “Yankee Malarian Paradise’, and those who planned to 
emigrate unworthy citizens. The Patriot declared that those who 
left the country should write the letters ‘].0.A.” after their names 
which would enable each to announce to the world “I OWE A 
great many debts which I cannot pay’. The paper branded the 
Mississippi Emigration Society as a scheme of the baftled oppon- 
ents of the government to swindle a deluded people out of their 
Canadian farms by offering them freedom with swamp land in 
lowa.*® All these accusations the directors stood with equan- 
imity, but when they were accused of using the association to cover 
plots against the government, they were obliged to defend them- 
selves. To meet the charges they published a manifesto which 
was intended to be both an explanation and a challenge. ‘‘Between 
1824 and 1836’, they declared, ‘‘the Executive Council has been 
in the minority for eight years and in three Parliaments. The 
larger part of the inhabitants are dissatisfied with these conditions. 
They do not care to be citizens of a province with an irresponsible 
ministry, an exclusive patronage, and an endowed church.’’*® 

The committee returned from Iowa late in July. Thereafter, 
for several weeks, the words ‘‘Davenport’’, ‘prairie scenery’’, and 
“‘written constitutions’, were subjects of discussion on the streets 
of Toronto as both friend and foe of emigration awaited the report 
of the committee. Those who proposed to emigrate informed their 
opponents that they might have Upper Canada and be ‘“‘ Monarchs 
of all they surveyed’’, for they who had so long lived in oppression 
were about to depart from a land of chaos, misgovernment, and 
debt to a land of democracy and freedom, where each could plant 
from twenty to one hundred acres of fertile land within a year of 
his arrival. Unfortunately the report of the committee was de- 
layed by the illness of Thomas Parke. The silence was interpreted 
to mean that Parke had fallen a victim to malaria and did not dare 
paint a pleasant picture of the country where he had contracted a 
disease. ‘‘Even the robust Perry and the tough Lesslie have not 
escaped miasmatic vapors’, added the Pairiot. When the report 
did appear, it favoured lowa as a place of settlement. The tories 
immediately printed the evidence of a former member of the 
assembly, Dr. Bruce, who had been to Davenport, and gave an 
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unfavourable picture of the life there. Bruce advised all Canadians 
who wished for a long life to remain at home, and pointed out that 
many widows had returned from the “‘shady grots and pleasant 
vales of lowa’’, leaving their husbands buried in foreign soil. 

In spite of discouragement and opposition, the Mississippi 
Emigration Society sent some of its members to lowa. The 
Davenport paper, wishing to encourage the citizens of the terri- 
tory as well as Canadian emigrants, announced that the society 
contained 50,000 members.’® This was far from the truth, but its 
numbers undoubtedly would have increased but for a change in 
the political situation at home. On July 18, Lord Durham and 
party reached Toronto where they were given a cordial welcome. 
His statement that he was a friend of civil and religious liberty 
was received with enthusiasm.*! The Baldwins gave him their 
views of constitutional government and were encouraged to con- 
tinue their discussion in writing. Many reformers expressed 
pleasure with the position taken by his excellency and desired to 
remain in the country until his Report was presented to the British 
government. The Mirror at once sensed the new spirit. “If 
Durham, like Canning in England, would open the safety valves 
and permit political liberty’’, declared the editor, ‘‘Canadians who 
in reality love their homes, would remain in the country.”’ During 
the winter Lord Durham's Report was published and seemed to 
recommend everything the reformers desired. The leaders of the 
emigration movement thereupon decided to abandon the lowa 
project in order to devote themselves to winning the province for 
the Durham Report. The year 1839 was fully occupied with 
Durham meetings and preparations for the first election under the 
union of the provinces. Enthusiasm for lowa correspondingly 
waned and, by the end of the year, the Mississippi Emigration 
Society was little more than a memory. 

R. S. LONGLEY 


‘“lowa Gazette, printed in Niles register, Oct. 20, 1838, LV, 115. 
“Toronto Mirror, July 21, 1838. 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
UNIACKE’S MEMORANDUM TO WINDHAM, 1806 


In volume VI, number 2, of this REVIEw, under the title ‘An 
early proposal for the federation of British North America’, 
Professor R. G. Trotter discussed in a very interesting manner a 
proposal of Richard John Uniacke to that end in 1826. His dis- 
cussion pointed to the conclusion that the memorandum of 1826 
must have been that mysterious document vaguely referred to 
by various writers as having been presented to the imperial 
government at the beginning of the nineteenth century; and, 
therefore, wrongly credited with having anticipated Sewell and 
other early advocates of union. In a footnote to his article 
(n. 2, p. 153) he writes: ‘“‘Internal evidence in the documents of 
1826 makes it certain that Uniacke had presented no earlier 
proposal on the subject to the British government.” 

The document printed below is external evidence that should 
help to solve this historical problem, and should indicate that 
P. S. Hamilton and his followers had specific grounds for their 
vague statements, although they read into the memorandum 
more than its author meant or had dreamed at the time. In this 
document Uniacke is concerned with many things besides union, 
and he recommends not one federal but two legislative unions, one 
for the Canadas and another for the Maritime Provinces. It is 
clear, however, that he did make a proposal of union in 1806, 
and that by 1826 he had discarded his earlier proposal in favour 
of the project of a federal union. 

This document is interesting for the light that it throws not 
only upon hitherto obscure historical allusions, but upon Uniacke 
himself, as reflecting the views of the official class in Nova Scotia 
in 1806. Here may be found fervently expressed the hopes and 
the fears of leading Haligonians on the eve of the war of 1812; their 
fear of the new United States; their concern over the misdirection 
of British capital; their struggle for control of the West Indian 
trade; their fear of democracy and republicanism; their willingness 
to submit to imperial taxation of commerce, provided the revenue 
thus raised should be used to maintain their independence of the 
democratic assembly; and finally their suggestions as to the 
proper imperial policy to pursue in commercial relations with 
citizens of both France and the United States. It is an excellent 
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example of an intelligent colonial oligarchy proving its imperialism 
in order to win complete control of a local situation. 

Of Uniacke, himself, it is unnecessary to say more at present 
than to refer the reader to the introductory paragraphs of his 
long memorandum. The document is among the manuscripts 
of the Akins Library in the Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 


D. C. HARVEY 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES 


Memoir presented by Mr. Uniacke to Mr. Windham 10 Feby. 1806, 
respecting—the Commerce of the U. States with the West Indies— 
the State of the United States—the products of British America— 
the establishment of Free ports—and proposing various new regulations 
in the Government, and Trade of the British Colonies in America. 


18 Feby. 1806 
Sir, 

In reporting to you, that I had received permission from the Governor 
of Nova Scotia in November last to come to England on six months leave 
of absence, I avail myself of the opportunity to submit to your considera- 
tion the following observations. 

The objects of vast importance which so long have claimed the 
constant attention of His Majesty’s Councils, have compelled matters 
of less consideration to pass without notice; But it would be unpardonable 
in those, who have leisure to attend to subjects of public interest, to 
withhold from His Majesty’s confidential servants any information they 
may possess, having a tendency to promote the public good. Motives 
of this nature have induced me to commit to paper the following observa- 
tions which I have made after a residence of upwards of thirty one years 
in America during which time I have visited the colonies in the West 
Indies, as well as most of those in North America; during 25 years I have 
had the honor to serve His Majesty in different high situations in the 
Colonial Governments; having been appointed in 1781, Solicitor Gen! 
of the Province of Nova Scotia, in 1784 King’s Advocate, and in 1797 
Attorney General; I have also been elected Speaker of the House of 
Assembly 3 different times and have filled that situation nearly 20 years. 
I should therefore deem myself guilty of neglect of duty were I to fail 
in submitting to the consideration of His Majesty’s Ministers, opinions 
deliberately formed on a subject which I consider highly interesting to 
His Majesty’s Government. 
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The consequences which already have attended the separation of the 
British Colonies from the parent state appear to be but ill understood 
and as little attended to. The transatlantic Republic has already 
increased in wealth and strength, so as to become an object of consider- 
able importance in European politicks, and it requires much attention 
to form a just opinion of the consequences which its construction has 
already produced, and may still produce; it will also require much con- 
sideration to form correct ideas of the steps necessary to be taken by the 
parent state, to preserve to herself as far as possible, the advantage 
which neutral connection enables her to derive from those new States; 
and also to avoid those injuries which so important a change unless 
carefully guarded against may produce. British capital and talents are 
every day transferred to the pestilential & factious cities of America 
to which they are tempted by the advantages which the deranged state 
of European commerce has afforded. This circumstance is still more 
to be lamented when we consider that in America capital is every hour 
in danger of being swallowed up in the general confusion, which in the 
end must inevitably await a country, to which we can trace the evil 
principles which overturned the legitimate government of France, and 
opened a way to all the misfortunes which have since occurred. Those 
evils are now recoiling with double force on America. There all the 
seeds of the luxuries & vices of the old world have no sooner been sown 
than the crop has been fit to gather. There faction and intrigue flourish 
in every part with impunity, meeting with nothing to oppose them, but 
a weak & feeble government, agitated and divided by the ambition and 
self interest, which must attend a Government formed on democratic 
principles, where Power is solicited and sought for from the hands of a 
people whose principles are kept constantly agitated & fluctuating by 
the misrepresentations & intrigues of factious & designing men. The 
capital which British talents & industry have introduced into America 
is constantly employed in encroaching on the British fisheries and the 
trade of North America; in undermining our carrying trade in the West 
Indies; in stripping the mother country of her monopoly of the rich 
productions of the such islands; in wresting from England the valuable 
commerce of the East, and in giving unbounded protection and facility 
to the trade of our enemies; this System is proceeding with a rapidity 
which we must be blind not to perceive. The french agents in America 
uniformly unite with the Democrats, and now claim an ascendancy over 
the government of a country where their intrigues have enabled the 
democratic faction to wrest the power from the hands of the federalists. 
This influence enables France to pursue without interruption the great 
object which originally induced her to interfere in the controversy 
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between Britain and America, and she is now more indefatigable than 
ever, in her exertions to ruin the commerce of England with America, 
& to raise her own. For this purpose two descriptions of agents have 
been chosen by the french government, with the greatest care & stationed 
in all parts of America; one set has been diligently employed to ascertain 
with precision, the cause why the Commerce of Great Britain flourishes 
in America to the exclusion of almost all other competitors; and the 
[other] set to gain an ascendancy over the American Government, in 
which it is to be lamented that they have succeeded to the extent of their 
most sanguine expectations. The french government finding that the 
people in America are accustomed to give a preference to all sorts of 
British Manufactures, from which, those of France are easily distin- 
guished caused their agents to diligently select samples of every species 
of British Manufacture in use throughout America; those samples have 
been distributed among all the manufacturers of France and its Govern- 
ment has spared neither pains nor expense to have them so exactly 
imitated that few consumers can now discover the difference between 
those manufactured in France & in England; and to bring their manu- 
factures into general use great encouragement has been given to french 
merchants to induce them to settle throughout America, who enjoy 
peculiar advantages in respect to the import & export duties of France, 
while they ship to that country in french shipping neutralized in America, 
the products of the States and of the french, Spanish & Dutch Colonies 
receiving in return the manufactures of france to be distributed for the 
consumption of America & the french colonies, as well as those of her 
allies. In addition to which, France through the medium of those agents, 
has shackled the freedom of American commerce and made it greatly 
subservient to her views, by subjecting all persons in America trading 
to France or her colonies or those of her allies, to the immediate controul 
of her commercial agents; as all goods now imported into France Spain 
and Holland or their Colonies from America or any other country are 
made liable to confiscation, together with the ship, unless the goods so 
imported, are identified by the certificates of those agents. Thus the 
productions of French and also the Spanish & Dutch Colonies on their 
importation into America must be duly entered with the Agent, who 
grants a certificate of their identity without which no person in the 
American States would purchase them for exportation to Europe. This 
certificate must uniformly accompany the goods and by it, their admission 
together with the duties on importation into the french dominions are 
regulated; the duty on the productions of the french colonies being one 
third less than those imposed on the Colonial productions of her allies; 
so upon the export of the productions of france a duty is imposed, a 
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certain part of which duty is returned upon the commercial agent in 
America certifying that such goods have been transhipped to the french 
Colonies and a drawback is likewise allowed on certain goods if 
transhipped to the spanish Colonies; by an artful policy of this sort, the 
ports of france are glutted with the productions of her own colonies and 
those of her allies, so much so that Colonial produce is now exported 
from France; her Colonies supplied almost without risk, & at the same 
time the neutral character is rendered almost exclusively subservient to 
the interests of France. 

The extent of British capital which has gradually removed to America, 
for the purpose of India trade is perhaps little known or even suspected; 
yet this trade has been pushed to such a length, that all America, much 
of the West Indies, and a considerable part of Europe both North and 
South, receive thro’ America their supplies of India productions; indeed 
the Dutch East India company for some years and at the present moment 
owe their existence to this trade as they are supplied through America 
with the teas and all other articles which enable them to continue their 
annual sales for the supply of Europe. This supply is effected by regular 
contracts which the Dutch company enter into, with merchants in 
America. 

A mistaken policy on the part of Great Britain has led to the transfer 
of a vast British Capital to America. British subjects and seamen 
in numbers truly alarming daily follow it to seek in America the en- 
couragement which their own country denies them; Even the carrying 
trade between the Continent of America & the West India Islands which 
gave annual employment to 5 or 600 sail at least of British Shipping 
is now exclusively in the hands of the Americans. The Ship masters & 
mariners who formerly navigated those vessels, have from necessity 
been obliged to become American Citizens and are totally lost to their 
country. Most of the owners of ships in this trade who, while it was 
confined to British bottoms, were compelled to reside in the British 
territory, have also been obliged to remove with their capitals to America 
& are also lost to their Country. 

Thus from sources which we have laid open has America got such a 
hold of England, that she can almost regulate the pulse of the nation 
by her movements and Britain when she takes leisure to examine her 
affairs, will find to her astonishment that very much of her wealth & 
strength has been transferred to the United States; and placed under 
the controul of a Government which is influenced by factions and guided 
by the superior artifice of French intrigue. Those obvious and un- 
exaggerated consequences should call the attention of government to 
our colonies; the situation & natural advantages of which if investigated 
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& properly disposed of would find ample employment for all superfluous 
British capital as well as for that which has already been transferred to 
America. Those British subjects who have removed to that country 
for commercial advantages would soon be induced to remove to the 
British Colonies if pains were taken to make those colonies the seat of 
American commerce & to give to their governments a degree of permanent 
stability & security; By such a system the Colonies in North America 
would offer to capitalists the same if not superior advantages to those 
which at present are objects of such temptation in the United States; 
and would in a short time become to Great Britain an addition of wealth 
and strength. Whereas in their present state they form a point at which 
the British Nation is most exposed & liable to receive the most serious 
injury. 

The present moment perhaps is more favorable than almost any 
other, to recall British Capital and British subjects from the States of 
America. The speculative theories on which the Government of that 
country was formed, have now had sufficient time for experience to make 
a just estimation of its system it has received a trial which fully proves 
that it is unequal to contend with faction and intrigue. The most 
sanguine speculators in governmental systems are obliged to acknowledge 
that the fine spun theories on which the government of the American 
States were formed, afford in practice neither stability nor security. 
It has become a country so distracted with faction that every man of 
property views the uncertainty of his situation with fear and apprehen- 
sion. He dreads the fraternal hug of liberty & equality. And all those 
who are friends to good government and seek for the repose and security 
which it is the object of every well formed system to provide, are well 
convinced that the government of the States is not the one under which 
those essential requisites to civil society can be enjoyed. The British 
subjects who emigrated to the States find that the evils which they 
wished to avoid in the old Country, are multiplied in the new, accom- 
panied by a pestilential climate. The policy of the British government 
should be exerted, to regain all this description of people. I am confident 
that it would be effected by affording to them within the Colonies of 
North America a safe asylum under a firm & well established government, 
accompanied by the same advantages in trade, which can be gained by 
a residence in the American States; by a measure of this kind executed 
with judgement & discretion, Great Britain would enjoy every advantage 
which the commerce of America now affords without losing her native 
subjects, or deeply involving her capital in a country which has become 
foreign to her. 


In accomplishing the regulations necessary to effect this object, 
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Great Britain should reserve to its parliament the power of imposing 
in the colonies such duties on the export and import of goods as should 
be necessary, either for raising a revenue to defray the charges of support- 
ing the colonial Government, or to regulate the trade of the Country 
from suffering by the commercial pursuits of the Colonies; under such 
regulations the North American Colonies should be suffered to trade in 
British Shipping to all parts of the world with the same freedom that 
the merchants in the American States now enjoy. Under such a general 
indulgence the mother country would run no risk, as the parliament 
by imposing certain duties on foreign productions, may secure at all 
times, a preference in the Colonies to such articles of British Manufacture 
as the interests of the mother country may require And by reserving a 
right to the monopoly of all articles, the production of the Colonies in 
North America which may from time to time be considered as beneficial 
to the interests of Great Britain, she would enjoy as at present, the ex- 
clusive use of all the Colonial productions necessary for her consumption. 

One port should be opened in Canada, two in Nova Scotia, and one 
in New Brunswick, into which foreigners in foreign vessels may be 
permitted to import all the natural productions of the American States, 
of the West Indies and of South America, subject to such exceptions, 
as the interests of the mother country may from time to time require; 
reserving the re-exportation of such commodities exclusively to British 
subjects & Ships; Foreigners so importing their productions, should be 
allowed to receive in exchange, any colonial productions not monopolized 
by the mother Country; or any articles imported into the Colonies in 
British shipping from any other Country, subject to a drawback of such 
duties so as to encourage the exchange. A commercial regulation of 
this sort would give to Great Britain within her own dominions, the 
command of all the productions of the States, of every other part of 
America & the West Indies, upon as good if not better terms than the 
same materials are now collected for exportation at any of the large 
towns in America, say Boston, New York or Philadelphia, to which 
cities the productions of the 13 States as well as of all other Countries 
in America, are previously imported and there purchased for exportation, 
by the resident merchant or transient speculators. 

I shall not dread contradiction when I say that some of the Ports 
in the British Colonies which I mention, are as convenient for importation 
in coasting vessels, the productions of the States, as either the ports of 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia; it would soon be found that the 
articles now exported from any of the large cities in the States would be 
collected for exportation in British Shipping, in the British Colonies in 
North America, with as much facility, in as great abundance and with 
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as little expense, as they are now collected at the principal places from 
whence they are exported. 

There is no obstacle from natural situation & the measure would be 
effected from the moment that merchants with sufficient capital & 
abilities were once drawn to the Colonies. 

I do not hesitate to assert, without enumerating other advantages, 
that the supply of the B W Indies with the products of North America, 
by British Shipping would give to the ports established in the Colonies 
of North America, such a decided superiority over the commercial cities 
of the A: States, that it would be the interest of merchants to remove 
with their capitals, under the British government; where they would be 
enabled to afford a supply to the West Indies upon as good terms as 
the islands are now supplied by foreigners in foreign ships. If this 
object, alone, should be effected by the measure which I propose there 
can be little doubt of its vast advantage to the British Empire. But we 
should soon see in addition, that the mercantile capital & abilities, 
which at present support the trade of those unhealthy cities, would seek 
that security in the climate & government:of the British Colonies which 
the States do not afford. 

The policy of the American States would thus be effectually counter- 
acted; and the heavy tonnage duty as well as other exorbitant Port 
charges which that government imposes on British Shipping would be 
evaded. America would see without the possibility of a remedy that 
the productions which now supply the export trade of her overgrown 
commercial cities would be diverted into another channel; and Great 
Britain would deprive her of the revenue which she now enjoys; and 
which arises from a trade, created & supported by British capital. 

British Merchants, by this means would have an opportunity of 
exchanging within the British Dominions the products of Great Britain 
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& her W. I. Islands for those of America. The profits of which, to 
with the revenue, would center in Great Britain; whereas the whole are 
at present enjoyed by a foreign nation. 

The trade & navigation of the States would soon settle to their natural 
level; and British seamen instead of seeking employment in a course of 
trade to which the States have no pretensions, would be under the 
necessity of returning to the service of their country; the fisheries of the 
Colonies would flourish the moment that the West India market was 
secured to British subjects: The fish caught by the fisheries of the A: 
States, if it were found necessary, would be exported in British Ships. 
3ritish fishermen wd. soon be obliged to return & bring with them many 
of the American fishermen, who would be glad to engage in the British 
fisheries, which alone would obtain support. Great Britain would see 
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the decline of the American Cities, and the rapid increase of those in 
her own colonies. To enumerate all the advantages which would result 
from drawing so large a share of American commerce to the British 
Colonies, requires little argument to prove the necessity of opening 
commercial resources for British trade in the American Colonies; a 
measure which offers the only means of preventing a foreign country 
from enjoying as it does at present, the whole of this extensive trade. 
While Great Britain possesses a country in all respects more conveniently 
situated for commanding the trade of America than any port of the 
American States. 

The situation of the two Canadas, New Brunswick Nova Scotia & 
their dependencies are such, that [it] is impossible under the present 
system to preserve them as Colonies of Great Britain. They are joined 
to the A: States & the people of that Country have a right to navigate 
upon the great lakes, the River St. Lawrence and all the harbours & Bays 
of Nova Scotia, N: Brunswick and the gulph St. Lawrence. It requires 
little reasoning to shew that it is impossible to execute the ancient 
commercial system in Colonies which are so situated. The fur trade 
which is the most valuable part of the Canadian Commerce has already 
begun to find its way, to the A: States, and returns for the same in East 
India productions and those of other countries are easily made by the 
Lakes & River St. Lawrence: The A: States may be said to possess almost 
a monopoly of the natural productions of the provinces of N. Brunswick, 
N. Scotia and their dependencies: and to supply in return a very large 
share of the articles, which are necessary for the consumption of the 
inhabitants of those Countries;—the most vigilant officers could not put 
a stop to the trade. 

There is but one choice left to Great Britain; either to make her 
colonies the successful rivals of the A. States or to be as she is at present, 
at the whole expense of supporting them for the profit & advantage of 
a foreign country. By the one mode G.B. will draw to her dominions, 
a large share of the Commerce & revenue of the A. States; By the 
other she leaves the whole commerce & revenue of a very valuable part 
of her territories at the disposal of America. If those possessions were 
at a distance from the A. States, the measure which I now propose would 
be a subject of prudential consideration but, in the present situation of 
Colonial affairs it appears to me a measure of absolute necessity. 

The Province of New Brunswick, the islands of Prince Edward, 
Cape Breton, together with the province of N. Scotia, the whole of which 
territory was formerly comprehended & governed under the name of 
Nova Scotia, are Countries but little known, but at the same time are 
of more importance to the interests of Great Britain, than any other 
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foreign possession belonging to the crown. The vast extent of the Sea 
coast, the innumerable Bays harbors & rivers, give to it advantages for 
Navigation & fishery, which are unequalled. The facility of its defence 
from its almost insular situation, the healthiness of its climate & fertility 
of the soil; the commanding position in which it stands, as it respects 
the coast of the A. States, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the fisheries of 
Newfoundland & the islands in the West Indies, point out this country 
as of the first importance to G Britain, either as a military or commercial 
station. Independent of its other mines, it exclusively possesses coals 
& Gypsum which are articles in the greatest demand throughout America, 
and if properly supplied would give employment to British Shipping 
to a great extent. 

A military force stationed in Nova Scotia would protect the whole 
of the British possessions in North America & the West Indies. If it 
became necessary G Britain from this position could menace the whole 
coast of America & the West Indies either to Windward or Leward. 
The assemblage of a military force in a healthy climate & commanding 
station like the province of Nova Scotia, would distract the attention 
of an Enemy either in the W. Indies or any part of America. 

He would find himself under the necessity of providing for the 
defence of every spot subject to all the ruinous consequences of an 
unhealthy climate, while the British force would enjoy the advantage of 
as healthy a climate as any in the world, and could strike a sudden blow 
against any part of the West Indies or America before the enemy could 
possibly collect his force or form the least previous conjecture as to the 
place which is intended to be attacked. Without pretending to any 
knowledge of military matters, but knowing the expedition with which 
a passage can be made at all seasons of the year from the province of 
Nova Scotia to any part of the West Indies or South America, I am 
convinced that 100 soldiers placed in Nova Scotia, would oblige the 
Enemy to distribute 1000 for the security & defence of those Countries. 
Even with that vast disproportion of force he must remain in a state 
of perpetual alarm while our soldiers would rest, improving in discipline 
until the pestilential climate of those Southern Countries had reduced 
the enemy to an equality. I do not exaggerate when I say that in six 
months actual service in the West Indies, 90 out of every 100 men would 
be expended, while during the same time in Nova Scotia, the loss would 
not amount to one man out of 100. It is evident that a vast advantage 
would result to G. Britain, by having the standing Garrisons of the 
West Indies composed of black soldiers which joined to the militia of the 
Country would be sufficient for the temporary security of the Islands, 
while a body of British soldiers kept in Nova Scotia would always be 
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ready for immediate service, could be transferred to any given spot in 
the W Indies, in a passage of a few days, and after they had performed 
the destined service could return to N Scotia before their health had 
been injured by the Southern Climate. 

This country while in the possession of G Britain is to the A. States, 
an object of the greatest jealousy; they dread the day when the English 
Government shall turn its thoughts to N Scotia, well knowing that if the 
same commercial liberties which are enjoyed by the United States, were 
extended to the Provinces of Canada & Nova Scotia; they would soon 
command a large share of the coasting trade of America, which would 
be followed by commercial capital; and they are sensible that merchants 
would be glad to remove from their pestilential cities to the healthy & 
plentiful province of N. Scotia. G Britain would soon command in her 
own territory one of the greatest markets in America, in which the 
productions of the A States would be exchanged for the productions & 
manufactures of Great Britain, the East & West Indies, with as much 
facility & upon as good terms as it is effected at present in any of the 
great commercial cities of the A. States & with the advantage of a large 
revenue and without the least danger of G Britain being rivalled by 
foreigners in the trade of a market which would be under the controul 
of her Parliament. 

The Newfoundland fishery is an object of great national importance; 
it is thought to be one of the first to a maritime country like G Britain, 
& can only be managed by a system of Laws peculiar to its situation. 
The rules & regulations for the government of those employed in the 
fishery should be as concise & clear as possible and should be executed 
by a mode both simple & expeditious. Such a system is absolutely 
necessary to a country situated like Newfoundland; which very properly 
is exclusively reserved for the fishery and which contributes to the 
maritime strength of G Britain. 

It is fortunate for the Mother Country that Newfoundland is placed 
at some distance from the A States and may be easily preserved from 
any intercourse with that country; which if it were allowed would be 
ruinous to the great object of its establishment as a nursery for seamen. 
On this account the connection between the Mother Country & New- 
foundland should be kept as close as possible and the whole fishery 
comprehended within the same jurisdiction. The coast of Labradore 
together with the shores of N. Britain & Davis’ Streights, should be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Governor of Newfoundland. 

G Britain while she is busied as she now is in an arduous contest will 
find that great advantages are taken of her want of attention to lesser 
objects. The injury which the fishery has suffered from the war has 
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caused vast numbers of the fishermen to emigrate to America where 
they make an increase of strength to a foreign nation already too success- 
ful as rivals in our fishery. No establishments should be made on the 
soil of this country more permanent than are necessary for the fishery. 
At present the fishing stations & those for carrying on the fur trade upon 
the Labrador coast, are leased by the government of Lower Canada & 
have been so managed by the lessors, that they are now almost exclusively 
become subservient to the interests of the Americans, who have nearly 
excluded British subjects from any participation in this most valuable 
trade. Traders from America resort every summer in great numbers 
to the Labrador Shore & have already found a way to penetrate into 
the Country; numerous tribes of Indians, described as the Mountain tribes 
who formerly resorted to Hudson’s Bay, are now drawn to the coast to 
trade with the Americans; who carry away every year from that shore, 
vast quantities of furs, Skins, feathers, salmon, codfish & oil; I can safely 
assert that during the last summer there were not less than 900 sail of 
American vessels engaged in trading & fishing upon our shores from 
Davis’ Streights thro’ the streights of Belleisle and up as far as the isle 
of Anticosti; and if they are suffered to pursue the present system much 
longer, it is most probable that Newfoundland & Hudson's bay will 
soon be in the same state. If Government should think proper to open 
markets in the Colonies of Canada & Nova Scotia for the exchange of the 
productions of America; any of those articles necessary for the fishery 
may be obtained in British Shipping from those places as cheap as from 
the A States which would preserve the fishery from any direct intercourse 
with the Americans, and keep all those concerned in it under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of British Government. 

The System of colonial government of N. Scotia was formed too much 
upon the plan of N. England and I believe experience has proved that, 
the constitution formed for Lower Canada has not attained the end 
proposed. To make an efficient government in Canada: Upper Canada 
should be incorporated with the Lower Canada, by which means English 
interest and influence would soon preponderate over the french and one 
general system prevailed [sic] through the whole; in like manner N. 
Brunswick, Prince Edward's island & Cape Breton should be reunited 
to N Scotia and the whole placed under one government & one Legis- 
lature. There should be a Governor & a Lieut: Gov: in Canada & th 
same in N Scotia. The Lieut. Gov. of Canada should reside in the 
district of Upper Canada, to assist the chief governor. The Lieut. Gov: 
of N Scotia should reside in the district of N Brunswick for the same 
purpose. One of His Majesty's Provincial Council should reside in 
P. Edward's island & Cape Breton to perform the same services in those 
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districts. So many petty states as now exist in the Colonies, having 
the power of legislation ill defined & as badly executed, govern'd by 
persons whose small salaries and emoluments are inadequate to support 
the dignity of the Kings representatives or to uphold the authority 
of the Mother country, together with the dependence of most of the 
Officers of Government on the Colonial assemblies for their salaries, 
diminishes [sic] the authority of the British Government & place those 
who should support it in a state of dependence. The officers of the crown 
shd be independent of all authority save that of the King, at whose will 
they should hold their situation and from whom they should all receive 
their salaries, being held responsible to him alone for their conduct, 
and amenable to such judicial tribunals as are competent to take cog- 
nizance of their misconduct. Nothing had a greater effect in producing 
the Revolution in America, than the dependent state, in which the 
Officers of the crown were held by the colonial assemblies; it was in vain 
for Great Britain to expect the execution of Laws that were resisted by 
factious assemblies which held those officers in a state of dependence 
whose duty it was to give effect to the Laws. The mode in which the 
legislative Council has heretofore been constituted in the Colonies has 
very much weakened the hand of Government. His Majesty’s Council 
has hitherto composed one branch of the Legislature, which has confined 
its influence merely to certain Officers of Government & other principal 
persons resident near the seat of Government. This has prevented the 
Governor having in his Privy Council some of the ablest men in the 
province, who were members of the House of Assembly, & likewise 
deprived Government of the support which it would have received in 
the Legislative Council from the influence of some of the first people 
in the Country, whose distant residence prevented them having a seat 
in His Majesty's Council. This system should be changed and at every 
new election of the House of Assembly, a number of persons of the first 
fortune, influence & abilities equal to one half the number of the Lower 
House, should be summoned by the King’s writ to serveas a Legislative 
Council. This branch of the Legislature so constituted at the will of the 
crown would bring to its support all the property & influence of the 
country; the weight & power of which would always be sufficient to 
controul any factious disposition which may appear in the Lower House 
& would keep the Government from being involved in personal con- 
troversy with the H of Assembly which at present is an event that too 
often happens. The administration of justice which has the most 
powerful effect in forming the habits & manners of a people should in 
all the Colonies be as near as possible to the practice of the Mother 
Country. The Governor should exercise no judical power but the office 
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of Chancellor should be discharged by the Sec: of the Province who 
should be a person regularly bred to the law. The incorporating all the 
small Governments into two large ones would require such an alteration 
in the supreme court, as would make the administration of justice uniform 
thro’ut the whole & yet would not require so many judges as at present. 
The powers of Colonial legislation should be so exactly defined that the 
difficulties which so frequently occur might be removed and His Majesty's 
instructions to the Governors should be revised and made conformable 
to the alterations proposed. 

Thus forming in North America, two powerful Governments enjoying 
commercial advantages superior to those which merchants now seek 
for in the A. States; we should soon find a people under the dominion 
of G Britain who would rival the Americans and secure to England all 
the advantages resulting from their trade without the danger of having 
it deranged when either the interests or the hostility of the American 
Government may dispose it to change or impede the freedom of inter- 
course by B. Subjects in B. Ships. A trade thus established by the 
authority of Parliament & subject to its controul would open new sources 
of commerce & revenue from countries which at present are productive 
of little solid advantage to the North. 

The opening of free ports in the West India Islands, if persisted in, 
will before long produce very serious consequences; it introduces into 
the Islands a species of lawless & unprincipled men, who may be said 
to yield allegiance to no Government, and who are ready to engage in 
any act that promises immediate profits; the West India Islands are 
places which afford strong temptations to intriguing & enterprising men. 
In those Countries it is easy for people of this description to find materials 
to act upon and with the Spoils which insurrection would afford are 
Baits too alluring for them to resist. It is no difficult matter to foresee 
that if the system of free ports in West Indies be continued, the interests 
of G.B. will receive a blow in that Country which is little expected. 
The intriguers in America look with great impatience to revolutionize 
Jamaica. Every exertion at this day is making in Hispaniola to 
effect that purpose; free negroes bred in America who understand the 
English language, of a daring spirit, have been selected & sent to His- 
paniola; great pains are taken to instruct the french negroes in the English 
language, contracts are made with Americans who are to furnish Des- 
salines with 20,000 men slaves from Africa, to replace the cultivating 
slaves who are taken into his army; this contract is now executing & 
payments are made to the contractors in Coffee; independent of this 
supply Dessalines employs American agents who purchase slaves in 
Jamaica to be sent from that island under a false destination for the 
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Havannah but who are landed in Hispaniola; it is a fact well known that 
many of the most refractory & turbulent slaves in Jamaica have been 
purchased by Dessalines & are now employed in his army; his magazines 
are abundantly supplied with arms, ammunition, and all sorts of war-like 
stores which are furnished by the Americans who resort to that island 
with squadrons of armed Ships and are engaged in a petty warfare with 
the french who had possession of the Spanish part of the Island. This 
practice the American Government at the instance of the french has 
made some efforts to restrain but that Government is too feeble to 
prevent the Americans from engaging in any pursuit if it only affords 
the prospect of making a rapid fortune. GB has every thing to fear 
in the West Indies from the Americans; they have already obtained such 
a footing in the English Islands, that an American Consul resides at 
Jamaica for the purpose of facilitating the intercourse between the two 
Countries. The same plans which are carrying on to revolutionize 
Jamaica & the B.W.I. are proceeding with the same activity to revolu- 
tionize both old & new Mexico. The Americans have at length got 
access to that Country, in which the progress of this system has become 
so rapid that Spain has no alternative left for the preservation of her 
dominions but to go to war with America. This event which would 
only hasten the revolution, France uses her utmost exertion to prevent, 
know|in]g that while she is engaged in war with GB it would be out of 
her power to prevent old & New Mexico being revolutionized, in which 
case one of her most favored projects for obtaining Colonies would be 
defeated, as a war between Spain and America would inevitably produce 
that consequence & is an event which France wishes to delay until she 
is at peace with this country; she will then be able & willing to lend 
her friendly assistance to relieve Spain from the burthen of governing 
the most valuable commercial territory in the World. If the two 
Mexicos were once revolutionized, which wd be effected in a year’s 
warfare between Spain & America, the powers of France united with 
that of Spain would never be able to bring that country under the 
dominion of an European Power. 

During the short time that the irench government was established 
in Louisiana, enough of their plans were disclosed to shew that their 
grand object was the possession of Mexico; and I am confident in the 
opinion from the best information to be had in America, that if France 
was at peace with GB., she wd. in a year be in possession of Cuba, the 
Floridas, & all Spanish America, at least to the isthmus of Darien. Those 
are the Colonies which Bounaparte wants;—commerce & Ships will soon 
follow—So anxious is France from the fear of losing this highly favored 
object by the continuance of the war, that I am convinced it is one of 
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Bounaparte’s principal inducements to wish for a peace almost upon 
any terms, at least until he can establish his country in that power In 
such case it is not improbable that she wd. leave the black empire to 
flourish in Hispaniola, as the surest means by which he could destroy 
the B. Possessions in the W.1. and extend the effects of negro revolution 
to Georgia the two Carolinas, Virginia & probably to Maryland. If he 
should accomplish the revolution of the Southern States by a negro 
revolution, he would have little difficulty in regaining the Mississipi, 
when he would have the immediate command of the Western States 
thro’ which he wd unite with the french in Lower Canada. GB. is 
the only obstacle that lies in his way and whether the present war is 
to continue till one side or the other yield it is not for me to say, but it 
is natural for every well wisher to his country, to contemplate the 
practicability of peace being effected on terms safe & honorable. 

One event has happened which is favourable to GB, that is the re- 
establishment of an arbitrary Government in France. GB at present 
is the only country in Europe where commercial capital can seat itself 
with security. While that is the case, her trade and manufactures must 
flourish; But if a limited monarchy had established freedom & security 
for property & person in France, she would have become a dangerous 
rival to GB. and the loss of her commercial capital wd. soon have been 
regained by the transfer of part of ours. This wd have been followed 
by our Artists & manufacturers. But under the present Government the 
restoration of the commercial capital of France must be the work of ages, 
during which her trade must depend on the facilities of intercourse with 
GB., the capital of which will always be found necessary to its support. 
It is true that much capital during the troubles of Europe has withdrawn 
itself to America much of it may now be drawn to the B. Colonies and 
if the peace of the world was once restored a great part of what remained 
wd return to Europe. But I do not think that the commerce of France 
wd receive any great support thro that channel. It appears to me to be 
the interest of GB to draw the attention of France to commerce & 
Colonies; she wd. then become more of a dependent on England than 
a successful rival. The present situation of France leaves her little to 
negociate about so far as respects territory but very much in regard to 
Commerce. The permanence of any treaty to be made with France 
must depend more upon the establishment of a commercial intercourse 
between the two countries than upon the extent of territory that the 
one may yield to the other. 

Bounaparte has openly declared Commerce to be the object of his 
pursuits. If GB meets him upon that ground it seems to me that the 
Commercial relations of the two Countries may be adjusted upon 
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principles of mutual interest and advantage. At the same time the 
foreign possessions of both countries may be so arranged that there wd 
be no reasonable grounds to fear that the interest of the two Countries 
wd interfere. Formerly we had just cause to dread an intimate inter- 
course with a people professing the principles which the french did. 
There is not much at present to apprehend on that score. If we restore 
to France her East India possessions, we must expect immediate trouble 
to be the consequence. On the contrary France will not agree to our 
holding an exclusive interest in India without receiving an equivalent. 
This can only be had in America, there let france balance our possessions 
in India by an equal extent of territory. Beginning (where if left to 
herself she will begin without our consent) at the Isthmus of Darien 
comprehending the whole coast of the gulf of Florida & extending to the 
Northward as high on the Western coast as may be agreed on, all to the 
Southward of the Isthmus belonging to Spain shd. be left with her and 
she wd. then retain more territory than her weak Government can rule. 
In addition to this England must for her own interest countenance France 
in recovering the Dominions of Hispaniola. It is likewise of importance 
that North America shd. feel the necessity of a close and intimate 
connection with Great Britain. For this purpose France shd. be brought 
in contact with the Southern States which might be effected by assenting 
to her obtaining possession of the two Floridas, together with the Islands 
of Cuba. GB wd. have to restore to France, the Islands in the West 
Indies taken from her. By an arrangement of this sort France would 
have Colonies & Commerce without any danger of her Interests clashing 
with those of England, and if accompanied by stipulations for a mutual 
exchange of commodities in Europe, settled upon fair principles, such 
a treaty wd be the basis of a peace which wd. afford a reasonable hope 
that it wd. be the interest of both Nations to maintain it. England 
having assented to guarantee to France such a vast extent of territory 
wd. have a right to expect that France wd. guarantee all her possessions 
in India. To make the security of them effectual, France shd. assent 
to England's holding Malta & obtaining of Egypt. She shd. also give 
to the Dutch, the Isles of France & Bourbon, as an equivalent for the 
Cape of Good Hope, which shd. remain with England. As to any 
aggrandisement which France may wish on the side of Turkey, England 
may safely assent to it, for the sooner the two greatest military powers 
in Europe, namely, France & Russia, come in contact with each other 
the better. It is the interest of GB to support Persia so as to prevent 
the Russians approaching her possessions in the East; this wd be effec- 
tually accomplished whenever France & Russia are brought in contact 
with each other in the Dominions of Turkey. Should France once effect 
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a peace with England upon the principles which have governed former 
treaties, she will in a short time after, accomplish what I have here 
detailed without the consent of GB and without Britain receiving any 
equivalent unless she renews the war, which she wd. be obliged to do, 
with every disadvantage, the same as after the last peace. 

France well knows that she cannot while at war with England, carry 
her views as to Commerce into effect. England shd. let her know & 
make her feel that she understands what those views are and that she 
will never consent to them without receiving such an equivalent as shall 
place her in a state of security both as to her territorial possessions and 
her commercial relations. A Peace made on any other principles wd 
leave GB as to expense in a perfect state of warfare. 

In negociating with France able Merchants shd. be consulted as 
persons most competent to define the principles on which a commercial 
treaty could be entered into with safety. The commerce of the world is 
at present thrown into such a state of confusion that it would be the 
height of madness in GB. to give up what may be called the War com- 
merce of the world which she now holds, without having the principles 
which are to regulate her commerce in Peace most clearly & explicitly 
defined. A commercial treaty with France existed before the Revolution 
and during its short continuance proved beneficial to both Countries. 
If France is sincere in wishing for peace and if any dependence is to be 
placed in the declarations of Bounaparte that the world is wide enough 
for both countries. If all he wants is commerce & colonies (for ships 
would follow the possession of the other two) I see no difficulty in arrang- 
ing territory and commerce in such a way that peace between the two 
countries may be permanent. The territories I point out as forming 
suitable Colonies for France will exhaust all the commercial spirit of that 
Country for ages to come; without materially interfering with British 
Interests. As to Commerce, France at present has none but what 
England permits her to enjoy. But if GB. should be forced to exert the 
power she possesses she may easily prevent France from carrying on the 
exchange which she does at present thro’ the medium of neutrals. And 
may without much difficulty become to France as despotic a ruler over 
the sea, as Bounaparte is over the Land. This is an extremity to which 
I shd. be sorry to see England driven; hitherto she has refrained from 
exerting the power she possesses to such an extent as to make every 
individual within the dominions of France feel it; But if driven to it, 
the Laws of self preservation wd. justify a measure which Bounaparte’s 
ideas of right & wrong, wd. not have prevented him from pursuing 
towards England if he had the power. Ihavethehonor etc etc etc 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
Press, Potitics, AND PEOPLE! 


HE late Dr. Colquhoun’s last book is something more than a compila- 

tion of the letters of Sir John Stephen Willison. The letters are set into 
a background of history and biography which makes the volume a record 
of sorts for the period it covers and an indispensable volume for future 
students engaged in historical research. This book, Willison’s own 
Reminiscences (Toronto, 1919), and his Life of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
(Makers of Canada, 1926), which is in essence a study of his own times 
by a competent political journalist, are a reservoir of source-material which 
will grow in value. The public man and the student of Canadian history 
will be under permanent obligations to Sir John who, alone among Cana- 
dian journalists, thought it worth while to put his judgments and recollec- 
tions into permanent form and to keep his correspondence intact for the 
whole period of his working life. Nothing could more differentiate Sir 
John from his journalistic colleagues who are unable to realize that the 
material with which they deal is history alive and throbbing. How in- 
valuable would be the candid chronicles of their times and their con- 
temporaries by T. C. Patteson, Edward Farrer, E. W. Thomson, and other 
journalists of equal rank had they taken thought and set them down. 

Willison made contributions of value to his generation but none of 
greater worth than the part he played in the emancipation of party news- 
papers from the control—or where that was not absolute the constant 
interference—of the practical politicians. The development of events was 
forcing this transformation but Willison was the first to recognize and 
welcome the new forces because they re-enforced his own ideas as to the 
proper role of the party newspapers. This problem did not arise with 
respect to the political sheets of an earlier day. They were mostly ex- 
tensions into the newspaper field of aggressive “political personalities. The 
editor was an active politician and the politician was in many cases his 
own journalistic organist—as, for illustration, Mackenzie, Hincks, Brown, 
McDougall, White. In those days newspapers were simply and economic- 
ally produced. The plant involved no large capital expenditure; the news 
services, apart from those which recorded the activities of the favoured 
party, were rudimentary and inadequate; the backbone of the newspaper 
was the editorial page which commanded the best writing ability of the 
times, much of it the work of lawyers, who almost invariably combined 
politics with their professional ambitions. Consider for instance the case 
of young Mr. Laurier who for years was editor, lawyer, and politician, 
the rdles being interlaced and indistinguishable. The editorial pages of 


1Press, Politics and People: The “a and Letiers of Sir John Willison, Journalist 
and Correspondent of THe TIMes. A. H. U. Cotgunoun. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. 1935. a 306. ($5.00) Dr. Colquhoun died while this 
issue of the Review was in the press. See infra, notes and comments section. 
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those days were admirable instruments for the purposes they were to 
serve as an ——— of them makes clear. I once heard Sir John Willison 
in addressing the Winnipeg Press Club say that after reading the editorial 
pages of the Globe for the stirring years 1873 and 1874 he had a much 
humbler view of the worth of the page for which he was himself 
responsible. 

Willison came on the newspaper scene at a time when the widening 
minds of their readers and the business necessities of their clients were 
forcing the newspapers into steadily mounting expenditures with the 
result that the old-fashioned party organ began to find itself in difficulties. 
The purse of the political proprietor was no longer adequate to the 
demands upon it. The widening of the functions of the newspaper called 
for larger staffs with directing minds that had to think of something more 
than the interests of the politician. There began to emerge that monstrosity, 
the party organ owned by a joint stock Bir saigaond comprising sharel holders 
who demanded 100-per cent. support for the party no matter what policies 
t pursued, and also required the managers of their journal to pay dividends 
or at any rate to avoid deficits. The process of finding out by experience 
that the thing could not be done was tedious and difficult ; and very hard 
on editors. The Globe itself was the laboratory in which the experiment 
was most thoroughly worked out. The Liberal defeat of 1882 was followed 
by the replacement of the editor who had not been able to do the impossible. 
His successor for eight years tried desperately to make the Globe the 
perfect party organ and at the same time to re-establish it as a prosperous 
business institution. The shifts and expedients of Liberal policy during 

lose years made the task impossible. It is recorded by Willison, then a 
junior member of the staff, that when he was reproached during the 
gitation to which Mercier’s Jesuits estates legislation gave rise in 1889 
for the Globe's attitude he haughtily replied that he did not see what the 
complainant could object to, seeing that the Globe had taken every position 
on the question that could be taken. In fact, during those exciting months 
the Globe made three complete flops. By 1890 the directors of the Globe 
were looking for a new editor and they found him in Willison who had 
been for seven years a member of the staff. 

Nothing could more clearly rev< al the relationship which then existed 
Letween parties and party journals than the fact that the appointment of 
Willison as editor was submitted to the party leader for approval. The 
hearty support of Laurier, the new leader, outweighed the doubts of 
Mowat, Blake, and Cartwright and at thirty-four years of age Willison 
succeeded to the chair of George Brown. The appointment seemed ideal 
or the work to be done. He was a competent journalist in advance of his 
times in his ideas about the news requirements of newspapers ; and he was, 
as well, one of the managing minds af the younger elements in the Ontario 
Liberal party and an ardent supporter of Laurier, whose leadership was 
nee accepted sl wwly and with obvious reluctance by the Toronto Liberals. 
\s president of the Young Men's Liberal Club of Toronto he had arranged 
a public meeting for the new leader against the judgment of the older 
Liberals. He was a factor in planning party strategy and he took some 
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part in platform advocacy of the party’s policies. The expectation that 
Willison would combine devotion to the news interests of the paper with 
concern for the party’s fortunes was amply fulfilled while the Liberals 
were in opposition and for some years afterwards. Willison’s success in 
suppressing the publication of Blake’s enigmatical letter in 1891 until its 
cifect though damaging was not catastrophic, was a political not a journal- 
istic feat. In the federal campaign of 1896, the policy on the Manitoba 
school question and on the remedial measure which Willison knew would 
he acceptable to the people of Ontario, and therefore to the Globe's ad- 
vantage, was also, in his view, politically advantageous; and he, with the 
powerful assistance of J. Israel Tarte of Quebec, who, for reasons of his 
own, favoured the same course, imposed his view upon the party against 
the judgment of Laurier and his associates. At this juncture in Canadian 
affairs, Willison was a maker of history. 

Willison had thus succeeded in administering a party organ with 
‘ceptability to the public, for during those years the ap and power 
of the Globe rose steadily ; but with the accession of the Liberal party to 
power he was expected to conduct a ministerial organ giving 100-per cent. 
support to everything the government did. The task was repugnant to 
his common sense and offensive to his self-respect. How furiously he 
resented the attempted censorship and control by party politicians is shown 
in letters to Clifford Sifton and others. These expressions of anger and 
disgust were not confined to letters; he spoke his mind freely to his 
assailants and his friends. “When I’, he wrote to Sifton, “go down to 
Ottawa or into a private Liberal meeting these men with incredible in- 
solence and presumption undertake to discipline me as though | were their 

servant. 

No doubt Willison was also often hurt by the expectation of party 
leaders that he would be enthusiastic over policies about which he was not 
consulted, and with which he was not in entire agreement. Policies and 
decisions of governments are often the result of processes not easy to 
lollow—there is little of the give and take, the free interchange of views, 

ich go on in a party in opposition. Willison found himself overlooked 
n ‘the making of decisions of moment to which he was expected to give 
his warm support. Probably disillusionment and dissatisfaction followed 
hard on the triumph of 1896, and these moods were strengthened by the 

radual revelation to himself that if he were making policies they would 

¢ different in their spirit and objectives from those put out by the Laurier 
vovernment. Between 1896 and 1902 Willison began to find the political 
climate in which he lived inhospitable. In the speech at the dinner given 
him in 1913 following the bestowal on him of nieliieed, which is re- 
produced by Dr. Colquhoun, he spoke of the “first flush of radicalism” 
which “faded from his brow’. His fundamental philosophy of life by 
which he had, as a man of integrity, to shape his course could not be 
harmonized with the political environment in which he found himself as 
he reached the mature years of middle life. Mr. Flavelle’s proposal to 
stablish an “independent” paper of which he would be editor offered him 
an escape to a more agreeable clime on terms which enabled him to rational- 
his course to himself and to the public. 
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Since in Willison’s course there was no scintilla of hypocrisy, though 
there was some degree of self-deception, there is little profit in indulging 
in conjectures. But it could, perhaps, be said that if Willison’s resolution 
had not been sapped by his growing sense of disharmony in his political 
relationships he would have surmounted his difficulties and come to occupy 
an impregnable position both in the Globe and in the Liberal party. His 
prestige was rising, his influence with the public was widening. Had his 
views and his inclinations been leftward instead of in the opposite direction 
and had he shown the resourcefulness and courage of the years of opposi- 
tion, he could have established the Globe as an independent Liberal paper 
and himself as the leader of a powerful body of Liberal opinion. Had he 
been able to take this course, it would have been a good thing for the 
Liberal party; for the Globe which suffered heavily by his loss; for the 
country; and for Willison himself. When he made his change Willison 
abandoned a position of first-rate importance for a rdle which, though 
honourable and influential, was not of comparable power. 

Thereafter he was a Conservative journalist giving independent, con- 
tinuous, and, if the stars were propitious, effective support to Conservative 
causes. When Willison thought and said in 1903 and 1904 that the News 
was completely above party considerations and would support parties and 
individuals on the merits of current considerations, he was bemused just 
as Mr. Flavelle was when he thought that he was putting up money to 
establish a journal that might conceivably support the Liberal as against 
the Conservative party. This did not happen, and it could not happen. 
After his. breach with the Globe, Willison was interested in politics for the 
remaining twenty-five years of his life: but, as Dr. Colquhoun’s record 
shows, there never was in that time a contest—provincial or dominion— 
in which Willison did not come down strongly on the side of the Con- 
servatives. It is revealed in this book that Willison wanted a war-time 
election in 1915, a position which was taken only by Conservatives 
inveterate in their pursuit of party advantage. 

What constitutes independence in journalism? Any journal whose 
opinio ns are made on the premises by its owners and officers, and the 
making of which is affected only by considerations of public interest so 
far as they make an appeal and by the interests of the property itself, is 
an independent journal. Most of the important newspapers in Canada 
now come into this classification. Some newspapers interpret these con- 
siderations as warrant for a fiercely partisan attitude; if they take this 
position honestly and can carry their public with them, there is nothing 
more to say. Most newspapers, however, do not regard it as either dignified 
or profitable to play the role of party organ; and they develop a policy 
both of friendliness and aloofness to party organizations. Newspapers 
with traditions are always in general sympathy with some particular 
political body of opinion; but the extent of their participation in political 
activities, and the warmth of their sympathy for particular policies, are 
matters that are determined from day to day by the independent judgment 
of the directors and makers of policy. The newspaper whose support of 
a party is bought and paid for, directly or indirectly, out of party funds, 
is a propagandist sheet and not a public journal. Its rdle is contemptible 
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and unprofitable, and on this latter ground, if for no other reason, party 
organs tend to disappear. 

Mild dissent might be entered to any claim that Willison was a trail- 
breaker for independent journalism. There were independent journals 
before the Toronto News. In the latter decades of the nineteenth century 
a number of newspapers were founded purely as commercial ventures ; all 
these came within the definition of an independent journal given above. 
Among these were the Montreal Star, the Toronto Telegram, the Ottawa 
Journal, and the Toronto Star. One of the practices of the party news- 
paper reprobated by Willison and changed by him in the Globe, to the dis- 
tress of hard-boiled partisans, was the refusal to report the speeches of 
members of the opposing party. But impartial reporting was already the 
custom of the independent newspapers noted above. The writer was for 
several years in the eighties the representative of the Montreal Star in the 
parliamentary press gallery ; but no suggestion was ever made to him that 
he should show discrimination in reporting speeches. P. D. Ross of the 
Ottawa Journal in his interesting book of reminiscences recounts that he 
got himself in disfavour with his superiors on the Mail staff when in the 
campaign of 1882 he gave an extensive report to a campaign speech by the 
Hon. Alex. Mackenzie. He explained the slip by saying that he had been 
trained in an office—that of the Montreal Star—where there were no pro- 
hibitions of this kind. The type of independent newspaper primarily 
concerned with publishing the news and paying its way was thus already 
in existence when Willison took charge of the News at the beginning of 
1903. The News was a venture in independent journalism which attracted 
attention because of Willison’s eminence, the interest aroused by his break 
with the Globe, the intriguing spectacle of Willison and Flavelle forswear- 
ing their partisanship and proclaiming that henceforth they would be above 
the battle. The sequel, as so often happens, did not validate the prospectus 
in this as in other respects. The News failed in the first essential of an 
independent paper in that it did not command enough public support to 
become financially independent ; and ultimately it met the fate of all news- 
papers that do not meet this test. During its life it gave Willison an 
opportunity to make his contribution to public affairs. His contribution 
was that of an intelligent and honest man, competent as a user of both the 
spoken and written word, a consultant of political leaders of his way of 
thinking and a factor of importance in at least two major political opera- 
tions, the ejection of the Liberals from office in Ontario in 1905 and the 
defeat of reciprocity in 1911. He also had his defeats, the most outstand- 
ing of which was the failure of his determined attempt to make a second 
Manitoba school question out of the controversy which arose over the 
erection of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1905. 

The record, as given in Dr. Colquhoun’s book covering the last twenty 
years of Willison’s life, of letters to him and from him from a wide range 
of correspondents, of addresses and written statements by him, reveal 
many activities, wide interests, and a steady drift to the right. He was 
high-minded, widely informed, studiously fair in his references to those 
he opposed, moderate in his arguments; and inflexible in the presentation 
of a point of view reflecting a philosophy of thought and life far removed 
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from the unconsidered radicalism of his youth. This was the true Willison, 
the real man. Following promptly upon the severance of his political 
relations with the Liberal leaders, he became identified with a conception 
of empire relations which meant the establishment of a centralized empire 
with all that this implied. The letters in this volume between Willison 
and Milner amply confirm the statement made by the London Times (of 
which paper he was the Canadian correspondent from 1908 until his 
death): “Willison was first and foremost a staunch Imperialist” who 
“made no secret of his nervousness as to certain recent manifestations of 
the autonomous powers of the Dominion”. He carried on for many years 
a stout controversy with the “extreme autonomists” as he termed those 
who held that full expression must be given to the principles of equality 
and nationhood. Sir John’s failure to bring Canadians to his way of 
thinking in this matter was a matter of deep concern to him. There is in 
the book a rather pathetic letter to Willison from Milner in 1924 admitting 
defeat at least for the time being. Willison in a public address, having 
spoken in favour of a federated parliament sitting at Westminster, Milner 
wrote him to ask if he still cherished this hope. “It has always been mine”, 
he wrote, “but I own that of late years we seem to be moving away from 
it. The idea seems too big and generous for these half-educated 
democracies. And of these small minorities who are capable of devotion 
to big ideas—large enough, if united, to effect something—many are now 
bitten with a vague internationalism and have lost interest in the Empire.” 

Dr. Colquhoun’s book with its careful blend of biography and quotation 
by which Willison reveals his character and in part tells his own story, and 
its judicious comments upon the times which supply the background, gives 
an adequate and satisfying study of one of the most notable figures in the 
political and journalistic history of Canada. 


J. W. DaFore 
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New VIeEws on History 


A Study of History. By Arnotp J. Toynsee. In three volumes. 2nd ed. 
Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1935. Pp. xvii, 484; vii, 452; 
vi, 55. ($15.75 per set) 

ENGLISH historians have in general been reluctant to embark on general- 

ized or universal studies of history. Neither Buckle nor Acton carried 

through their schemes of writing histories of civilization and of freedom 
respectively, and indeed it was Acton who in recognition ef the growing 
specialization and division of historical labours founded the first outstand- 
ing English example of large-scale composite histories, the Cambridge 
Modern History. It has been left for the most part to the French and 
above all the Germans to formulate philosophies of history, and to compile 
works on historical methodology. Yet if, on the one hand, the vast in- 
crease of historical materials, and the growth of such related subjects as 
archaeology, anthropology, and geography, have encouraged the special- 
izing trend, on the other hand the very multiplicity of our varied knowledge 
about the past, the growth of science speaking in universals, and the pull 
of economic and other forces transcending national boundaries, have all 
drawn attention to the need for wider surveys of human history, if that 
history is to have any recognizable meaning. H. G. Wells, not an historian 
but a social thinker, stepped in where historians feared to tread, and in- 
corporated the history of mankind in a single comprehensible survey, and 
there have been other attempts, on a larger or smaller scale, to escape from 
the strangling folds of nineteenth-century nationalism to breathe a wider 
air, an air reminiscent indeed of the eighteenth century. Mr. Toynbee, 
who is an historian by profession, is hardly a “man of the enlightenment”. 
Unless we are mistaken, the name of Voltaire, founder of histories of 
civilization, does not occur in the volumes before us. Yet Mr. Toynbee 
has responded (to use the pattern of his own argument) to the challenge 
delivered by our own day to historical thinking, to embark on a study of 
history on the widest scale. He does not attempt to study the whole of 
human history, confining himself to civilizations, and he approaches the 
subject not as a philosopher but, as far as may be, by the empirical method. 

For this task Mr. Toynbee is singularly well equipped, since his previous 

studies have given him sound classical foundations, from which he has 

passed both to Asiatic studies, and to broad surveys of current international 
developments. 

It is impossible within the limits of a single review to deal adequately 
with these three closely printed and closely reasoned volumes. Nor does 
the reviewer profess to be competent to discuss critically a survey which 
ranges from the genesis of the earliest civilizations to the present day and 
over every continent, drawing on philosophy and science, anthropology and 
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archaeology. Further, the three volumes form but part of a whole. They 
deal, after an introduction (1, 1-182), with the genesis of civilizations 
(remainder of I and the whole of II) and the growth of civilizations (II1). 
Later volumes will consider the breakdown and disintegration of civiliza- 
tions, universal states and churches, heroic ages, contacts between civiliza- 
tions in time and space, their rhythms, the prospects of our own civilization, 
and finally “the inspiration of historians”. 

In his introduction Mr. Toynbee, after pointing out the close relation 
between historical thought and the age which produces it, goes on to 
suggest that changes in our own day require us to seek an “‘intelligible 
field of historical study” in a “society”, a civilization, rather than in a 
single nation. The yardstick of history is cultural (in the broadest sense) 
rather than economic or political: its “true concern is with the lives of 
societies” (I, 46). Our modern “western society’, extending geographically 
from Central Europe to the Pacific, takes its place alongside the Orthodox 
Christian, the Islamic, the Hindu, and the Far Eastern societies as one of 
the five living societies of the species. But these societies did not spring 
to birth unheralded. Our own, for example, is related, as child to parent, 
to the Graeco-Roman civilization by three “tokens”: first a universal em- 
pire (that of Rome), which arose after a time of troubles, next and most 
important a universal religion (Christianity), which acted as a chrysalis 
for the new society, and third a Vélkerwanderung (the Teutonic migra- 
tions). Applying this token system to the other existing societies, the 
author unearths a Syriac society behind the Islamic civilization (which he 
divides into its Arabic and Iranic branches), an Indic society behind the 
Hindu, a Sinic society behind the Far Eastern civilization. Again, behind 
certain of these earlier societies he discovers yet others: the Minoan be- 
hind the Hellenic and Syriac, the Sumeric behind the Indic, and from the 
Sumeric, working the other way in time, the Hittite and Babylonic societies. 
In America, similarly, he finds in the southern continent an Andean civili- 
zation, and in Central America Yucatec and Mexic civilizations, with a 
Mayan society behind them. Last of all, the early Egyptiac society stands, 
apparently, by itself. If on geographical grounds we break up the Ortho- 
dox Christian and the Far Eastern civilizations each into two parts, we 
now have a total of twenty-one civilizations. The gigantic task which the 
author sets before himself, after distinguishing between these civilizations 
and, the six hundred and fifty or so primitive societies, is to compare the 
crigin and growth of these civilizations. 

The most difficult task is to account for the rise of the earliest civiliza- 
tions (Egyptiac, Sumeric, Minoan, Sinic, Andean, and Mayan) since they 
are, so far as we know, “unrelated” to other civilizations before them, and 
must therefore have risen from primitive societies. It may be remarked 
here that the distinction between primitive societies and civilizations is 
not fully worked out in one place, though in a general way it emerges 
clearly enough. One is reminded of the analogous division of the British 
Empire into self-governing dominions and the “dependent’’ empire, al- 
though India, for example, is in fact neither wholly responsible nor fully 
dependent, but in evolution. In general, Mr. Toynbee sees the geneses of 
civilizations as “particular beats of a general rhythmical pulsation which 
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runs through all the universe” (I, 205). But what provides the stimulus 
to this rhythm from static to dynamic, from the Yin to the Yang of early 
Chinese thought? After careful analysis Mr. Toynbee rejects both race 
and environment (physical and human) as the positive generative factors 
he is seeking. Instead, he turns from the methods and criteria which 
historians have adopted from natural science to “the deeper intuition of 
mankind” as expressed in religion and mythology, and finds in the en- 
counter between two superhuman personalities (e¢.g., Mephistopheles and 
God in Faust) the “challenge” which provokes as “response” the stimula- 
tion of the inner creative faculty of mankind. Thus do civilizations come 
to birth. This chapter on “Challenge and response” (Ic(b)) provides 
the key to the volumes before us. It is, in a narrower sense, the least 
purely historical chapter in the book, but its argument, which it is im- 
possible to render satisfactorily in a few lines, is tested by reference to 
what we know of the origin of the earliest “unrelated” civilizations, and 
then, with less difficulty, to the later civilizations. The case of the Egyptian 
civilization, a response to the growing dessication of the Afrasian steppe, 
is discussed at some length and with considerable skill. Yet one wonders 
why the author does not discuss here rather than in another connection 
(II, 307) the question whether the severity of the challenge presented by 
the marshes of the Nile valley was not diminished by the effects of that 
drying-out process on the valley itself. Nor, of course, does this theory 
explain why certain of the dwellers on the Afrasian steppe met the 
challenge, and others did not. Further, the line between a “challenge” and 
an “opportunity” cannot be clearly drawn. Thus (to take an example used 
later) the “challenge” of the coal and iron fields of northern England in 
the eighteenth century might more properly be termed an “opportunity” ; 
and even in Hellenic days the sea was far from wholly an estranging 
element. 

The whole of the second volume of this study is taken up with an 
examination of the range and variety of challenge and response in the 
geneses of civilizations. After showing that “ease is inimical to civiliza- 
tion” by reference to places such as Ceylon or Yucatan where nature has 
reasserted her sway, Mr. Toynbee goes on to inquire whether “the stimulus 
towards civilization grows stronger as the environment grows more 
difficult”, by reference first to the physical challenge presented by “hard 
countries” or “new ground”, and then by reference to the stimulus of 
blows, external pressure, and of the internal social and religious penaliza- 
tion of minorities. As to the physical challenge, he has no difficulty in 
showing that civilizations have developed in harder rather than in easier 
physical environments. But if the rise of Attica to be “the education of 
Hellas”, and the world, on a denuded coast rather than in the more fertile 
Boeotia admirably illustrates the argument, a later example, the struggle 
for North America in the eighteenth century (II, 65 ff.) seems less happy 
and successful. In the first place the struggle was not wholly a physical 
challenge as the reader might expect from the context. On those grounds, 
indeed, the French had the greater challenge: they were further north, and 
they were cut off from Europe by ice for most of the year. Nor were 
conditions so favourable to the French in 1701 as Mr. Toynbee suggests, 
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since the English colonists were many times as numerous and far wealthier, 
and British sea power was already of importance. Finally he seems to 
carry his argument too far, and so to weaken it. The last part of this 
volume is taken up with an attempt to find a “golden mean” between 
challenges which meet with a response, and those which turn out to be 
excessive, e.g. that of Greenland to the Scandinavians, leading to the con- 
clusion that there does exist an optimum of challenge provoking a maxi- 
mum response, beyond which a law of diminishing returns comes into 
operation. 

The third volume of Mr. Toynbee’s study is concerned with the growth 
of civilizations: the why and the how of this process. First he reminds us 
that there is a problem of such growth, since in addition to the phenomenon 
of “abortive” civilizations such as the Scandinavian, there are cases of 
“arrested” civilizations, such as that of the Eskimo, who after a tour de 
force against the severity of arctic life were immobilized by their struggle 
with their environment. For an explanation of the growth of civilizations 
he turns again to mythology, using this time the struggle of Prometheus 
(or growth) with Zeus (inertia). In the triumph of Prometheus (which 
brings with it the conversion of Zeus), the spirit of growth acquires a 
momentum which brings first an “overbalance”, then exposure to a fresh 
challenge, and so inspiration to a fresh response. The criterion of the 
growth of civilizations he finds not in increasing mastery over environment, 
whether human or physical, but in an internal process of self-determination 
or self-articulation, which may, however, be accompanied or preceded by 
a growing mastery over the environment. Growth is, again, response to 
challenge, and “the criterion of growth is progress towards self-determina- 
tion”. It is brought about by the emergence of creative individuals (“It is 
human individuals and not human society that make human history”, III, 
231), or, at most, of a creative minority. The individual has to disengage 
himself from his society, in order later to return “transfigured; in a new 
capacity and with new powers” (III, 248), to convert the stagnant major- 
ity. From the example of Moses, Plato’s cave men, and Jesus, Mr. Toyn- 
bee proceeds to illustrate the action of this “withdrawal and return” by 
wide reference to the careers of saints, statesmen, soldiers, historians, 
philosophers, and poets. He sees the same motif at work in the history of 
certain penalized minorities, and of individual countries at certain periods 
in their histories. Finally he discusses the differentiations of societies re- 
sulting from the variety of challenges met, and so returns, for the moment, 
to his starting point in the first volume, that “all social activities, including 
the study of history itself, are governed by the dominant tendencies of the 
time and place” (III, 390). 

In thus briefly summarizing the argument of these volumes, we have 
made no reference to the numerous “annexes” on special points which 
accompany each of them, nor can such a sketch convey any true idea of 
the deep scholarship which marks the book. Mr. Toynbee carries forward 
his inquiry smoothly and surely, “ohne Hast ohne Rast’. We may be 
occasionally irritated by his meticulous references to scripture, or his 
weakness for quoting Goethe, to the exclusion of Milton or Dante—Dante’s 
Purgatorio might surely have illumined his simile (I, 192-3) of the stages 
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in human development, and its reminder (Canto IV, 11.88ff.) that the 
higher we rise the easier does the ascent become raises a question which 
might have been discussed more fully. Yet we are conscious that such 
minutiae, or criticisms of any particular specimens of the rich harvest of 
historical example set forth, or even any doubts about the central argu- 
ment of challenge and response, do not impair the conclusion that this 
work forms the most notable contribution in our day and generation to 
the meaning and study of history. May it be carried through to its 
conclusion. 
R. FLENLEY 


Some REcENT Books ON THE UNITED STATES 


Our Earliest Colonial Settlements: Their Diversities of Origin and Later 
Characteristics. By Cuartes M. Anprews. (Anson G. Phelps 
Lectureship on Early American History, New York University.) 
New York: New York University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 1933. Pp. vi, 179. 

The Colonial Period of American History. 1: The Settlements. By 
CuarLes M. AnprREws. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1934. 
Pp. xiv, 551. ($4.00) 

The New York Merchant on the Eve of the Revolution. By Vircinta D. 
HarrincTon. (Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, edited 
by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, no. 404.) 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1935. Pp. 389. ($4.50) 

History of the State of New York. Edited by ALEXANDER C. Frick. In 
ten volumes. Published under the auspices of the New York State 
Historical Association. Vol V: Conquering the wilderness. Vol. VI: 
The age of reform. Vol. VIL: Modern party battles. Vol. VIII: 
Wealth and commonwealth. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1934 and 1935. Pp. xii, 381; xiv, 390; xiv, 385; xiv, 381. ($50.00 
the set) 

DuRING recent years historians in both the United States and Canada have 

become increasingly aware of the necessity of studying the wider back- 

ground of American history as a whole if any true understanding of either 
country is to be gained. One result of this is that books on the history of 
the United States—even on some highly specialized aspect of it—fre- 
quently contain material and interpretations of decided value to students 
of Canadian history. This is well illustrated by the books listed above. 

It is the intention here not to examine them in detail as contributions to 

the history of the United States, but rather to indicate some points of 

interest which they have for readers of this REvIEw. 

Professor Andrews’s name is a guarantee of the breadth of scholar- 
ship comprehended within his two volumes. The smaller of them consists 
of six lectures delivered on the Stokes foundation at New York Univer- 
sity, the topics being: Raleigh and Roanoke, Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maryland. The larger is volume I of a book 
which should on completion take its place as the basic work on the English 
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colonies in America. (Incidentally one may suggest that the title is too 
comprehensive. It might well have been “The English in colonial 
America”.) The story in volume I is carried to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The book is, of course, in its text and voluminous foot- 
notes a mine of information assembled from a multitude of sources and 
organized with great skill. The style is simple, almost bald at times, but 
there is a sanity of judgment, a realism, and a competence of scholarship 
which compel admiration and interest as one proceeds. The distinctive 
point of interest in both volumes is, however, the approach which Mr. 
Andrews explains clearly in the preface to the larger work. In contrast 
with the eighteenth century, he observes, “the seventeenth century shows 
us an English world in America, with but little in it that can strictly be 
called American”. “I have approached the subject from the English end, 

. and have broadened the scope of my inquiry to include all England’s 
colonial possessions in the West that were founded in the seventeenth 
century. I have done this because I believe that final conclusions must 
always rest upon the experiences England had with all, not a part, of her 
colonies. That some of these colonies remained British while others be- 
came American does not, historically speaking, enter in as a determining 
factor.” Much is said of the projection of English business interests into 
the new world, as well as of English political ideas and social practices. 
Of direct importance to Canadian history are the chapter on Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia and many references to such topics as the early 
development of the fishing industry. 

The history of business and business men is a subject of which the 
possibilities have scarcely been touched so far as Canada is concerned. 
Dr. Harrington's book on The New York merchant is an excellent example 
of what may be done for the history of business in a highly specialized 
monograph. It includes, with a wealth of specific illustration, an examina- 
tion of the place of the merchants in the general life of the colony, a 
description of the organization and methods of business and of the relation 
of the merchants to the government and to politics. Much of what she 
writes about methods of business, for example, has a decided comparative 
interest for students of Canadian economic history in the last half of the 
eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century. There are also a 
number of references to trade with Canada, the West Indies, and the 
British Isles, which have a direct bearing on Canadian history. The re- 
lation of New York merchants with those in Montreal and Quebec is 
discussed in some detail in chapter vi. A point of striking interest is the 
extensive use of ledgers, letter-books, and other personal records. This 
is difficult material to use and interpret, but in skilful hands it yields re- 
sults which cannot be obtained from other sources. Masses of such 
material are being destroyed every year in Canada as useless, and few 
libraries are even aware of the public service they might perform by some 
attempt to preserve it. 

The first four volumes of the History of the state of New York have 
already been reviewed in this journal (March, 1934, 79) and the general 
remarks in commendation of the series need not be repeated here. Prob- 
ably no state of the union will more fully repay study by Canadian students 
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than New York. Its geographical position, and its economic interests give 
it an immediate and important relation to Canada in every period of its 
history. Evidence of this direct relation may be found in each volume of 
the series. 

Volumes V and VI, dealing with the period from the end of the 
revolution to the middle of the nineteenth century, are of special impor- 
tance from the point of view of this review. The land system and the 
expansion of settlement in northern and western New York, the war of 
1812, the building of roads and canals, the beginnings of the industrial 
revolution, the decline of aristocratic privilege and the rise of democracy 
are topics all of which invite vivid comparison with the history of the 
British provinces and especially of Upper Canada. Volumes VII and 
VIII, which carry on the analyses of social and economic developments to 
1935, have less which bears directly on Canada. Special mention may be 
made, however, of the two chapters on immigration in volume VII and 
of the chapters in volume VIII on agriculture and the rise to primacy of 
the port of New York. For this reviewer the chapters on immigration 
were exceptional in being decidedly disappointing. They contain some 
interesting references to immigration through Quebec, but they are marred 
by a far too exclusive concern with one racial and religious group. A 
select but useful bibliography is appended to each chapter. 

Dr. Flick, the general editor, is to be congratulated on maintaining so 
high a level in a large co-operative work. The names of well-known 
scholars who have contributed chapters make an impressive list, and their 
efforts have been co-ordinated with more success than is frequently the 
case. 

GrorGE W. Brown 


An Economic History of Canada. By Mary Quay Le Innis. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1935. P p. ix, 302. ($3.00) 

Tue key to Mrs. Innis’s interpretation of fom economic development 

is to be found in two quotations, one from the author’s introduction and 

the other from the editor’s preface: “The Precambrian shield dominates 

the history as it dominates the landscape of Canada.” ‘The emphasis has 


been on the forgotten areas, .. . the forgotten men, . . . on forgotten com- 
modities, .. . and on forgotten equipment . 


The starting points are geography and technology. With these as given 
facts economic development is logical and perhaps inevitable. In the 
specific case of Canada, geography dictated and technology permitted the 
development at different periods of time of various export staples. The 
manner of their occurrence, the methods of acquiring and transporting 
them, and the problems of overhead costs stimulated development of 
dependent industries, which lengthened and widened the circular flow of 
the economy. Sometimes, but not always, the originally dependent in- 
dustries achieved independence of the local markets. Always and every- 
where the cost of transportation was for the community a heavy overhead 
charge whose distribution, biased by geographic facts, revealed industrial 
and regional cleavages. Out of these interacting circumstances emerged 
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changing ways of living, shifting political, financial, and social problems, 
and developing institutions. This, in general, is the thesis, always implicit 
and sometimes explicit, in Mrs. Innis’s story of the economic history of 
Canada. 

It follows that the line of development is marked by a series of staple 
products each appropriate to this area and time. Cod, beaver, oak staves 
and potash, timber, wheat, gold, pulp and paper, and non-ferrous metals 
each of these marks a definite stage in the developing Canadian 
economy. These commodities, or new technological facts, dominated the 
periods of economic history, but in each period there are many subordinate 
influences and many secondary growths. Thus for each period and for 
each area the author has given a lucid, rapid narrative of the economic 
activities of the people, of the movements of trade and population, of the 
transportation facilities projected and completed, and of the rise of 
economic institutions. 

Against two points of criticism Mrs. Innis may well have completely 
effective defences. First, the pattern of colonial development sketched in 
the editor's preface and in the introduction is not always clearly visible 
in the narrative. Even when comprehended by the initiate, it will be but 
uncertainly apprehended by the novice. The reviewer wishes that the 
pattern, so fundamental as to amount to an interpretation of history, had 
been made to stand out much more clearly. The author may well retort 
that she has too much historical sense to impose rigorously any pattern 
upon the uncontrollable complexities of economic life. 

Second, the author’s point of view makes it inevitable that economic 
policies should receive only incidental treatment. Yet, at times, policies 
have fundamental results and, usually, they reflect vividly underlying 
pressures and motives. There are, for example, frequent references to 
such economic policies as imperial preference, the national policy, and the 
Manitoba agreement, but there are only very general statements of the 
policies involved. Brief but precise summaries would have added much 
to the reader’s appreciation of the facts of development. The author’s 
effective riposte will be that other writers have over-emphasized the im- 
portance of these easily accessible facts of policy. And, further, that the 
reviewer is asking that she should write a bigger book of the same excellent 
quality which distinguishes this one. 

Mrs. Innis has written a good book. It breaks new ground, it is well 
written, it is scholarly—indeed, it is more than that, it is a highly intelligent 
book. It is the sort of book the reviewer would like to have written—with, 
of course, the suggested amendments. 





W. A. MAcKINTOSH 


Acadiensia Nova (1598-1779): New and Unpublished Documents and 
Other Data relating to Acadia. Collected and edited by Witt1aM 
Inciis Morse. 2 vols. London: Bernard Quaritch. 1935. Pp. xix, 
222; 170. (£2 10s.) 

WirH already four books to his credit, Dr. William Inglis Morse has just 

brought out two volumes of original documents under the title of 
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Acadiensia Nova. As a matter of fact, Dr. Morse, who combines a love 
for Nova Scotian history with a flair for authentic manuscripts, has ac- 
quired a number of original and unused documents, which he now prints 
for the benefit of the historical student and the general public. As to the 
originals, he has presented them to the library of Dalhousie University 
where they form a special collection to be enlarged as time goes on. 

The documents selected for publication cover a wide range in both time 
and interest, but all throw some light on the distant past of Nova Scotia. 
In chronological order, one could mention the La Roche document of 1598, 
which substantiates Dr. Morse’s statement from the viceroy’s unpublished 
autobiography that Sable Island “was not used as a penal settlement or 
scheme to establish a sedentary colony for agriculture, fishing and trading, 
but a military establishment for watching the sea-lanes to the continent 
with forces to seize all ships or French boats fishing without permits”. 

Then there is the “Minute of condition” by which, on March 17, 1625, 
William Alexander made a grant of land in Cape Breton to the town of 
Inverness for the sum of 3000 marks. Still more important is the “Account 
of the voyage” of Intendant de Meulles to Acadia, 1685-6, which had 
remained undiscovered till now. It contains very interesting material, but 
a far more extensive document by a civil official is Gargas’s ““Mon séjour 
en Acadie”, in 1687-8. It presents an extremely valuable summary of in- 
formation on the various settlements of Acadia at the time, and is accom- 
panied by a detailed census. Two letters, one by Engineer Saccardy on 
Acadia in 1690 and the other by Engineer Delabat, well deserve a place in 
the volume, as they unfold new and accurate descriptions of Acadian con- 
ditions. In the volume of “Declarations, arrestz et réglemens concernant 
la marine” of which Dr. Morse could print only the table of contents, 
should be noted among early documents relating to New France, “Articles 
granted by the Duc de Montmorency to Guillaume de Caen”, November 8, 
1620; “Articles of an agreement between the Company of New France and 
the deputies of the inhabitants of the said country”, January 14, 1645. 

Dr. Morse has greatly increased the value of his publication by adding 
a series of fine original maps of Acadia by several French engineers: 
Lalanne, 1684; Franquelin, 1686; Paquine, 1701; Delabat, 1710; Couagne, 
1749. Published here for the first time, they are to be prized as important 
from every point of view. 

One must also mention that the author has prefaced and accompanied 
each document with comments, notes, biographical details, and comple- 
mentary material. It is a piece of sound editing and useful information. 
Moreover, part facsimiles give a good idea of the appearance of each 
document. One may perhaps regret that the author did not publish the 
original French texts with his translations but that would have still in- 
creased the cost, as the two volumes are a splendid model of fine printing. 
Historical students are certainly under a debt of gratitude to Dr. Morse 
for such a valuable publication. 

Gustave LANCTOT 
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Colonial Captivities, Marches and Journeys. By IsapeL M. Cacper. Edited 

under the auspices of the National Society of Colonial Dames of 

America. New York: The Macmillan Co. [Toronto: The Mac- 

millan Company of Canada.] 1935. Pp. vii, 255. ($3.00) 
EXCELLENTLY edited, these admirably chosen unpublished documents, well 
printed, indexed, and bound, are a most welcome addition to the book-form 
archives which give us verbatim original evidence about the final Franco- 
British struggles for supremacy in North America. Two long letters, from 
Frangois de Montigny, S.J., to the Comte de Pontchartrain, are only trans- 
lations. The translation seems well done, however; and the letters throw 
an interesting side-light on French objectives along the Mississippi during 
the last two years of the seventeenth century. 

More than half this volume is occupied by the “Remarkable occurrences 
from the year 1745 to 1748, during the far greater part of which time I 
was a prisoner in the hands of the French and Spainiards”. To Canadians 
the most interesting of these “occurrences” are those recorded in the 
extremely outspoken diary kept at Quebec in 1745-6. The next longest 
original document first printed here may well be called unique; because it 
is the only diary ever kept by any “matron of the general hospital with the 
English forces in America, 1754-56”. This “general hospital” was no 
more than a very primitive field ambulance; and if Charlotte Brown had 
been writing a suitable text for those famous “miseries of war’ which 
Jacques Callot so aptly illustrated for Louis XIII she could not have better 
brought home to us the agonizing conditions under which the “army 
medical” was then obliged to work. The only other documents directly 
bearing on Canadian history are four items which would now come under 
the intelligence service of the general staff (for 1757-8). 


There are very few faults which even the most exacting critic can find 
with the admirable footnotes. But why does an editor who carefully ex- 
plains such very diverse things as “honey-harvests” and “rattlesnake 
colonels” fail to explain the phonetic “trennel” on page 127? Why did 
she not consult Fortescue to prevent her from mistaking the general after 
whom the 35th was then named for the actual commanding officer of the 
battalion concerned on page 196? And why does she footnote Iberville, 
the great naval hero of French America, merely as “a French explorer 
who made his second voyage to Louisiana in 1699” (p. 201)? 

WILL1AmM Woop 


The Diplomacy of the American Revolution: The Foundations of Ameri- 
can Diplomacy, 1775-1823. By Samuet Fvacc Bemis. (The 
American Historical Association.) New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1935. Pp. xiii, 293. ($3.50) 

CANADIAN historians will welcome this volume from the pen of the Far- 

nam professor of diplomatic history in Yale University. About the most 

important—some would say the most important—event in Canadian history 
is the American revolution, and this is the first balanced and comprehen- 
sive diplomatic history of that great episode. That it should be so is not 
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surprising, for Mr. Bemis, who first commanded the attention of Canadian 
students twelve years ago by his excellent study of Jay’s Treaty, is the 
outstanding authority on diplomatic history in the United States. 

His scholarship is most impressive without being in the least oppressive. 
To produce this work, he has consumed a mountain of books in English, 
French, German, Spanish, and Dutch, and he has eaten his way through 
the archives of the old world as well as the new. Fortunately the 
strength of his appetite is matched by the power of his digestion, or we 
would have been lost in a bewildering maze. Instead we now have a clear 
and succinct account of how the revolt of the thirteen colonies reacted on 
the complicated international situation, starting a train of events that in- 
volved the whole world in war, and how, in turn, international relations 
affected the outcome of the revolution. Even the political and constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasies of the United Netherlands are set forth to explain 
the striking paradox of the popular enthusiasm in absolutist France and 
the apathy. of the neighbouring Dutch republic for the cause of self- 
government in America. 

Canadian students will find much of particular interest in the book. 
Tucked away in a footnote lies a shrewd remark about the ulterior value 
of the American invasion. It “had a vastly favorable and unexpected 
strategical result that can be seen better by the historian than it could be 
perceived by contemporaries”. By shifting the main seat of military 
operations away from Boston and New York and up to Quebec, it con- 
tributed to the ultimate American victory. Much more important, of 
course, is the author’s careful tracing of the tangled web of diplomacy 
that explains the peace settlement, so fundamental in Canadian history. 
Here is a full discussion of Spain’s effort to shut the Americans out of 
the whole Mississippi valley, and how it reacted upon the different 
negotiating parties, leading them to the final agreement. Here also the 
reader will find the origin of that troublesome mirage of later years—a 
neutral Indian barrier under international guarantee in the heart of the 
continent. Once more the author states his reasoned belief that the in- 
clusion of Canada in the new republic was beyond the reach of the Ameri- 

can diplomatists. Incidentally, in his explanation of how the northern 
boundary of the United States was fixed, he agrees with those who deny 
the theory that George Rogers Clark won the old north-west for the 
United States. 

There is a fine maturity about this book. Its whole tone is excellent. 
Any reader who thinks that he detects in it a trace of national bias had 
better rub his own eyes that he may see more clearly. The author’s 
sympathetic detachment is so marked that he has added another proof to 
his own dictum in the preface: “Truly the international spirit is strongest 
and kindest in the domain of scholarship.” 

In a footnote discussion of Britain’s retention of Canada instead of 
Guadeloupe, the author has apparently overlooked what G. B. Graham 
has written upon the subject,’ and also the consideration that, if the 
cession proved a blunder, it would be easier to recover the West Indian 


1British policy and Canada, 1774-1791 (London, 1930). 
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island than it would be to recover Canada. In another footnote, on page 234, 
“Lake of the Woods” should be read for “Mississippi”. Apart from such 
minor details, the only criticism this reviewer can offer is that the style 
might be improved, but perhaps this suggestion springs from his own 
supersensitiveness. 

A. L. Burt 


Documents illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to America. 
Edited by EtizapetH Donnan. Vol. I: 1441-1700. Vol. Il: The 
Eighteenth Century. Vol. 111: New England and the Middle Colonies. 
Vol. IV: The Border Colonies and the Southern Colonies. (Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Publication no. 409.) Washington, D.C.: 
Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1930; 1931; 
1932; 1935. Pp. x, 495; Ixii, 731; xiii, 553; xv, 719. 

WuiLE these volumes do not touch directly upon Canadian history, they 

form an outstanding contribution to the economic history of America dur- 

ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, presenting the record of a 

business that had profound effects upon the prosperity of the English 

colonies in America. The first volume deals with the trade during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries while the second volume continues the 
record to 1807 when importations of slaves were prohibited by the British 
and American governments. Volumes III and IV deal with the connection 
of the thirteen colonies with the trade. The documents, which are well 
selected, are arranged in chronological order (an arrangement open to 
criticism) with copious helpful annotations. The material is almost en- 
tirely British in origin, material illustrating slave-trading activities of other 
nations being of small amount. Upon every phase of the business, light 
is thrown by the documents. Here we see the methods of financing the 
traffic, insurance of cargoes, relations of agents to buyers, prices, profits, 
and losses, together with the attacks upon the unsavoury business. In 
volume II there is considerable material illustrating the growing move- 
ment in England for abolition of the slave-trade. 

Frep LANDON 


Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 1819-1828. 
Edited by Artuur G. DouGHuty and Noran Story. (Public 
Archives—Appendix.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1935. Pp. xi, 538. 

INTEREST in the constitutional development of Canada has remained 

perennially fresh. There is, indeed, much to be said for the prevalent 

assumption that Canada’s most distinctive achievement has been in this 
field. Even economists have not been unmindful of this predominant 
motif, and have tended to discuss Canadian economic history largely in 
relation to the powers and responsibilities of government. The officials of 
the Public Archives of Canada, both past and present, are to be heartily 
commended for their efforts in collecting and making available materials 
out of which students of the Canadian constitution may select and build. 
Outstanding among these efforts is the publication of the series of volumes 
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under the general head of Documents relating to the constitutional history 
of Canada of which this is the fourth. So firm a place has this series 
already made for itself that the two editors of the first volumes are hardly 
more frequently thought of as distinguished historians than as two stout 
volumes, out of print. 

Except for the proportion of space allotted to this constitutionally 
sterile decade of the twenties, the present volume follows the ground plan 
of the earlier volumes. The arrangement is in the main chronological. 
The two sets of documents dealing with Upper and Lower Canada respect- 
ively might in the interest of clarity have been separated. An interesting 
third division could have contained the few documents dealing with inter- 
provincial relationships. In any case a subtitle to this volume should surely 
have indicated that the Maritime Provinces were not included. With the 
selection of the documents themselves little fault can be found. One might 
have expected to find something on the unique position of the district of 
Gaspé. On the other hand, constitutional change has been broadly inter- 
preted. One is pleased, for instance, to see materials exhibiting the close 
relation between changes in trade policy and constitutional change. It 
would have been interesting to have had more documents on inter- 
provincial relationships. But to have included more might have given a 
distorted picture. Documents reflecting, as well as those helping to create, 
constitutional change are freely inserted. Indeed, from sins of omission 
this volume seems strangely free. The slight attention given to local 
government was, perhaps, inevitable. 

When the third volume in this series appeared in 1914, it was indicated 
that a fourth was already in preparation that would carry the story down 
from 1818 to 1841. Now, after more than twenty years we have a volume 
bringing us only to 1828. One’s joy at the appearance of this new volume 
is, therefore, considerably chastened by the painfully slow progress of the 
work as a whole,—a fact which is further emphasized by two considera- 
tions. One is the character of the decade here covered, the other is the 
growing interest, both in Canada and abroad, in Canadian constitutional 
problems and solutions on which documents of a somewhat later period 
would throw a flood of light. The period here covered so carefully and 
elaborately is marked by no significant constitutional change. It would be 
hard to find a decade since the conquest less constitutionally promising. 
Its two outstanding documents, the union bill of 1822 and the select com- 
mittee’s report of 1828, have this in common that neither was implemented. 
A majority of the documents presented could have been omitted without 
serious consequence, or transcribed in extract in small-type foot-notes. 
Neither the departure of Dalhousie nor the presentation of the select 
committee’s report are very sound reasons for stopping at 1828. 

In accuracy of documentation this volume is, as we would expect, 
satisfactory. The “pointed’’ comment of the reviewer of the precursor of 
this volume in the precursor of the Review has, however, apparently been 
neglected. It should be remembered that the usefulness of this series 
varies inversely with the accessibility of Ottawa. One might, therefore, 
expect that the utmost care would have been taken either in the notes or 
in the preface, to indicate clearly what transcriptions were made from 
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manuscripts in the archives at Ottawa and what from printed sources. 
British parliamentary papers should be referred to by number and volume 
as set forth in the General index (London, 1853). References to statutes 
contain some typographical irregularities. The reduced number of 
biographical notes in this volume is justified by the general availability of 
such material. In one such note, however, James Stephen is stated (p. 30) 
to have been advanced in 1836 from assistant under-secretary to secretary 
of state. In fact he rose to be permanent under-secretary. Only as such 
could he have become “Mr. Mother-Country” 

One can but hope that the scholarly industry so manifest in the com- 
pilation and editing of this volume will now be applied without undue 
delay to the completion of this series according to plan. 

W. M. WHITELAW 


Joseph Howe: A Study in Achievement and Frustration. By James A. 
Roy. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1935. Pp. xiv, 
347. ($3.50) 

Tuts book is “a study of Howe, the man, rather than of Howe the states- 

man and orator”; and it will be read with poignant interest by all those 

who have been accustomed to balance the early achievements of a stormy 
career against the baffling foibles and infirmities which gathered about its 
close. 

Howe’s aberrations of tact and taste are explicable, if they are explic- 
able at all, only in the context of the political turmoil out of which so many 
of them arose. No other figure in Canadian public life, in all probability, 
has given so many hostages to his enemies: has left behind such a pro- 
fusion of indiscretions in the form of intimate diaries, private letter-books, 
commonplace books, and other ravages of out-poured ink. Without some 
serious attempt to appraise Howe’s solid achievements in public life pari 
passu with this record of his private virtues and infirmities, such material 
is apt to pass for a sad collection of nosegays and garbage. In his search 
for “the man as he was, and as many of his own generation knew and 
believed him to be”, Professor Roy has found it necessary to rely chiefly 
upon this sort of material : “it was chiefly in these private letters and diaries 
that I found the Howe whom I was in quest of.”” The gargantuan Speeches 
and public letters—well over half a million words of virtual autobiography 
in Chisholm’s edition—must be taken as read. A popular figure, perhaps 
the first to have founded a “school” with such a tradition in Canadian 
history, thus appears not only without his shining armour but at times in 
the garb in which Howe’s own Rabelaisian humour once attired “the Lord 
of the Bedchamber”’. 

Much of this is entirely salutary, for many of the traditions about 
Howe are not only unhistorical but misleading. Had he died when his 
great work for responsible government was accomplished, or upon his 
return from London in 1851 with the £7,000,000 imperial guarantee in his 
pocket for a publicly owned intercolonial railway, he would have come 
down to us as an apostle rather than a fallen angel. Mr. Roy has done a 
real service in exploring the relations with Haliburton, the almost in- 
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credible importunities for imperial employment, the recruiting campaign 
in the United States which still remains a problem in psychology, Howe's 
colour-blindness to confederation and westward expansion, and many other 
phases of his private life. In truth much of this is not without its bearing 
upon public policy which Mr. Roy handles less successfully. The story of 
Howe’s financial embarrassment, for instance, is here told in some detail 
for the first time, and it does not always detract from his reputation for 
statesmanship and courage. When Grey was upon the point of resigning 
in 1851, Howe adds a reflection which Mr. Roy might have quoted from 
the diary: “He has fortune, rank, and no family to support—no debts to 
pay. When I went out I had debts to pay—seven children to maintain— 
no fortune, and... a four years’ fight for my good name against an 
infernal faction before me. He may wipe his eyes.”’ 

\Without appraising seriously the vast bulk and content of Howe’s 
speeches and public letters, Mr. Roy as a literary critic passes a verdict 
which is probably justified upon much of the casual writing in the Nova- 
scolian, to say nothing of the private letter-books and diaries. “It is a 
pity that the majority of Howe’s verses were ever published .... His ear 
was defective; he was imitative and trite, and ignorant of the most 
elementary prosodic principles.” In the “Rambles” there are descriptions 
which are “stilted and unnatural”; much that is “humorous and tender” 
but withal a “certain innate lack of good taste”. His “sturdy patriotism” 
oiten degenerated into sheer provincialism, as when he turns from the 
“canopies of carved oak” in Exeter cathedral to reflect upon the “humble 
chapel on the Bras d’Or Lake, or a log-house on the Wilmot Mouniain’”’. 

All this is explored with still more devastating effect in the diaries 
which Howe, to do him justice, never thought of publishing and which 
his biographers for the most part have been content to respect with seemly 
reticence. In Westminster Abbey he was “interested but not impressed 
as 1 expected to be”. He scribbles “some absurdly Puritanic verses ‘To 
a Rose, On an Opera Dancer's Skirt’. At the Canada Club he met Nat 
Gould and a jovial party and “got very happy”. Macready at the Hay- 
market was “no go”. The birth of a son in 1838, we read, was “hardly 
justification for the verses which he wrote to celebrate the event”. On 
hoard the Commodore his shoes made him most uncomfortable and he 
voted the ship’s company a “dull lot’. The streets of Stirling reminded 
him of “the dirty part of Pictou”. A quotation is printed (p. 180) from 
the “Siamese Twins” which Howe himself had the grace to mark “Never 
published, thank Providence”. There are allusions to ‘Johnston's alleged 
‘Tar Brush streak’ and a score of other scurrilous but unpublished per- 
sonalities. Howe’s blazing indiscretions during his recruiting exploit in 
he United States are traced from similar sources: “Strange sensation. 
May be arrested at any moment. Wonder if Her Majesty or any of her 
Ministers would run this risk for me. Not one that would not disavow 
or whistle me down the wind, 1f caught or in any scrape.” He had to 
climb four flights of stairs because the elevator was out of order but ‘the 
consoled himself with a visit to Barnum’s ‘Museum’, where he saw Tom 
Thumb and his wife’. At Yarmouth Howe meets the daughter of his old 
iriend Herbert Huntington; “then [we read] whether as a result of having 
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partaken of a surfeit of fruit and wine at the priest’s, or too many pressed 
peaches and quinces at another friend’s house, the diarist suddenly 
abandons the path of strict sanity and indulges in the following amazing 
rigmarole”. And then follows another quotation from the diary. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Roy has not done his worst with the 
diaries ; but all this is surely bad enough, and raises the question how far 
such trivial intimacies are legitimate game for the litterateur. There are 
no more interesting materials for the historian than unreserved diaries and 
private letters, but if no reticences are observed, men in public life will 
see to it that no reticences are required. 

The bibliography of Howe’s own work—fifty items in pamphlet form 
alone—is very useful. Under “Other publications by or relating to Howe”, 
on the other hand, there are but three items that are not by Howe himself ; 
and this in the most prolific field, perhaps, of Canadian biography. There 
is an adequate index. 

CHESTER MARTIN 

Steel of ice The Romantic History of the Canadian Pacific, the 
Sieel of Empire: The Romantic History of the Canadian Pacific, the 

Norihzwes st Passage of Today. By Joun Murray Grson. Toronto: 

McClelland and Stewart. 1935. Pp. 423; illustrations and maps. 
Ir is presumably no mere coincidence that this history of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway should be published just fifty years after the completion 
of the main line. The book is obviously the result of wide studies and 
covers the history of the company from the inception of the idea to the 
present. Mr. Gibbon emphasizes throughout the significance of the land- 
passage between Europe and Asia, and indeed devotes some considerable 
space to early exploration and the opening of the Far East to trade with 
the countries of Europe. The first 150 pages are given over to an account 
of the land route to the east from the time of Marco Polo, early trans- 
portation in Canada, and the achievement of confederation. With this 
running start, he turns to the opening of the North-west Passage by land 
—the building of the first Canadian railway to the Pacific. Unlike some 
writers, Mr. Gibbon does not ignore the period of government construction, 
ali hough he gives only a small place to this and to the considerable mileage 
that was handed over to the company. 

The second hundred pages of the volume concern the negotiations for 
the charter and the building of the road, with adequate attention to con- 
struction, finance, and the personnel. There follows an account of the 
company—with both railway and steamships—under the presidencies of 
Van Horne and Shaughnessey, and a brief account of the period after 
the war. 

There is always reason to fear that a book with the word “romantic” 
in the title will be too much a series of stories of how engineers found 
passes, of the remarkable number of miles of rail laid in a week, of 
anecdotes about people, and so on. The picturesque side is present, as it 
should be, and the generous supply of illustrations helps the imagination. 
The usual photographs of C.P.R. hotels and steamships are well balanced 
by the amusing cartoons by Bengough. Mr. Gibbon’s book, however, is 
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more than entertainment: it is a serious study of an important aspect of 
Canadian history. Besides using published books and documents, the 
author has examined the Macdonald papers in the Public Archives of 
Canada, and made good use of both. It appears, however, that he has also 
had the opportunity of examining letters and reports which are not avail- 
able to the ordinary student; and it is unfortunate that he has not felt it 
necessary to indicate the source of some of his many quotations. The 
bibliography is arranged in an unconventional way, and does not throw 
any light on this problem. 

It is evident that Mr. Gibbon has not set out to write a defence of the 
C.P.R. but he finds little to criticize in its history. He sees it as saving 
the west for Canada, promoting Canadian prosperity, and creating an 
all-British route from Europe to the east. He is less interested in the 
controversial phases of its history, such as the monopoly question in the 
west, and such points are treated all too briefly. One could wish, too, 
that the way of the student had been made easier by the inclusion of a 
number of tables and other such organized material; more especially as 
Mr. Gibbon, no doubt, had access to the company’s records. 

Mr. Gibbon is an official of the company, and with the best will in the 
world he could hardly view with Olympian detachment the issues of the 
post-war years. It is therefore in this part of the work that he is least 
happy. The traditional C.P.R. thesis of the origin and development of the 
Canadian National is reproduced, without even a sop to those who feel 
that the C.P.R., too, was not without tendencies toward extravagance in 
those years. For the solution of the railway problem, the reader is given 
only the speeches of Sir Edward Beatty. 

These last chapters, however, fill but a small space, and do not detract 
from the interest and historical value of the bulk of the book. There is 
still much that we should like to know about the history of the C.P.R., 
but that should not prevent a vote of thanks to Mr. Gibbon. 

G. pET. GLAzEBROOK 


Mgr Provencher et son temps. Par DoNATIEN FREMONT. Winnipeg: 
Editions de la Liberté, 619, avenue McDermot. 1935. Pp. 295. 
Monseigneur Turquetil, O.M.I. apotre des Esquimaux et le miracle de ses 

missions. Par A. G. Morice. Winnipeg: Chez I’Auteur, 200, rue 
Austin. 1935. Pp. 283. 
AM. Darveau, martyr du Manitoba. Par A. G. Morice. Winnipeg: Chez 
Auteur, 200, rue Austin. 1934. Pp. 64. 
Mucu has been written about Bishop Provencher and the troubled times 
through which he lived at the Red river. It is safe to say that nowhere 
is the many-sided personality of the first Catholic bishop of the west made 
to stand out in such bold relief as in the biography by Donatien Frémont. 
When one has finished reading it, one feels that he knows not only some- 
thing about a churchman in high standing, but that he has also learnt much 
about both the good qualities and the shortcomings of a man: who, for 
several decades, had to face the commonplace things of life that are not 
generally associated in the popular mind with the higher clergy. 
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The author has drawn from the best available sources—Belcourt, Dom 
Benoit, Duchaussois, Dugas, Morice, Ortolan, Prud’homme, Taché, Begg, 
Hargrave, Hill, Le Jeune, MacBeth, Chester Martin, Alexander Ross— 
but he draws his most valuable information froia the letters of Provencher 
himself, and more especially from his correspondence with the bishops of 
Quebec and Montreal. These cover every phase of his long missionary 
life from the time when, a robust man still in his early manhood, he dis- 
embarked at the Red river in 1818, until that other day in 1853 when, 
after commending his vast diocese to his Oblate successors, he laid down 
the heavy burden of life. It is a great pity, however, that Frémont was 
content to quote this and other valuable correspondence, without giving 
definite references. A volume of Provencher’s letters lies before me at 
this time of writing; it is only fair to say that all quotations checked have 
been found to correspond faithfully with the original text. The lack of 
documentation, after the generally accepted method, is the only adverse 
criticism herein offered. 

Despite this rather serious shortcoming, the book has many undoubted 
merits. It weaves the story of Provencher into the history of the west, 
making it an integral part of it. Then there is a frankness of approach, 
in questions where churchmen are concerned, that is quite refreshing. 
There is no attempt to minimize the difficulties created by the Abbé Bel- 
court for the bishop down through the years. The part played by Belcourt 
in the troubles of 1845, and again in 1849, when Jean-Louis Riel led the 
disaffected Métis, is carefully and fairly gone into, and due stress is laid 
on the false position in which Provencher was placed as a result of the 
doings of the fiery abbé. 

But the “point’’ of the book is, without doubt, the manner in which the 
author shows that it was not by mere choice but by absolute necessity that 
Provencher had ultimately to turn to an order of missionaries, the Oblates, 
for the establishment of the church in the west. The apparent indifference 
of the diocesan clergy of eastern Canada finally brought home to the bishop 
that, if the church was necessary to help civilize and colonize the west— 
Selkirk and Simpson had said that it was—then a band of missionaries 
belonging to an order would be his only solution. Diocesan priests had 
been tried from 1818 until 1845. Their partial failure, due to lack of 
numbers, great poverty, unwillingness of some to stay in the mission fields 
more than a few years, poorly co-ordinated missionary endeavours, is well 
set forth in this book, and offers a painful contrast with the united front 
which, in a few years, would transform the west into one vast mission 
under the Oblate fathers. 


The book on Monseigneur Turquetil is perhaps the most “human” 
document that has ever come from the pen of Father Morice. The subject 
of it is still carrying on the work so graphically and understandingly 
described, and one feels that Father Morice possesses to an eminent degree 
that all-important quality of a biographer, which is to understand his sub- 
ject as well as it is possible for one man to understand the aims, purposes, 
and aspirations of another. 


From the village of Reviers in Normandy, where Bishop Turquetil was 
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born almost sixty years ago, the author follows the ‘“‘apostle of the Eskimo” 
through the poverty and struggles of youth and early manhood, on into the 
wastes, hundreds of miles north of Chesterfield inlet, to Southampton 
island, Baker lake, Pond lake, Pond inlet, Repulse bay, beyond the Arctic 
circle, bringing Christianity to places where it had hitherto been unknown, 
and later, together with his Oblate brethren, establishing chapels with 
resident missionaries at these and in many other outposts. Then Turquetil 
is seen building a modern hospital at Chesterfield. Later still he is visiting 
his missions, using a boat purchased for the double purpose of faster travel 
and more rapid distribution of supplies to the different posts which lay 
between Churchill in the south and Repulse bay in the southern portion of 
Melville peninsula. And so the story goes on, till we find the former 
Father Turquetil, now become Bishop Turquetil, with his “cathedral” and 
“palace” at the end of the rails in Churchill, ready at any time to set out 
by the mission boat, or on foot, to visit a post a hundred, five hundred, 
thousand, or more, miles into the barren north. 

The book has several points of interest in addition to the biographical 
material on Bishop Turquetil. For example, though it cannot be said that 
it makes a contribution to the science of geography, it popularizes many 
place-names that heretofore were known but to the few. Perhaps, because 
of the faithfully recorded observations of Eskimo religious and social be- 
liefs and customs, superstitions and taboos, daily occupations, family life, 
eic., it would be safe to say that its best contribution, apart from the 
biography proper, is to the science of anthropology—not that it could com- 
pare with what a brother Oblate, Pétitot, did in 1887, when, ae a sojourn 
of many years among the north-eastern Eskimo (1862-83) he published 
Les gr ands E squimaux (Paris, 1887). 

The bibliography, needless to say, is not extensive, since the author 
draws mainly from his personal knowledge of Bishop Turquetil, his cor- 
respondence, notes taken by other members of the mission band, and 
reports from current periodicals. 


The short biography of Father Darveau, by Father Morice, has many 
titles that should recommend it to the student of the history of the west. 
First of all, it is the first life-story of this young missionary that has ever 
appeared in print. Only passing attention had ever been given him before. 
Then, also for the first time, the diary of the priest has been made public. 
Again, apart from a few outstanding exceptions, the “secular” clergy, of 
whom Darveau was a member, have received but scant attention from 
those who chronicled the story of the western Canadian missions. It seems 
according to the fitness of things that his story, as well as that of his fellow 
“secular” priests, should be told by a member of the great missionary order 
that took up the work so painfully begun by them. 

Darveau has still another claim to special place in the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church in western Canada, since, of all the “secular” or 
diocesan priests who assisted Bishop Provencher in his immense vicariate, 
he was the only one who, from the beginning, assured his superior that he 
would devote his entire life to the western missions. He kept his word. 
His career was destined to be a short one, since he appears to have been 
murdered on the shores of Lake Winnipegosis in the summer of 1844. 
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Father Morice not only makes use of Darveau’s diary, which is an 
excellent record of the young man’s missionary labours in what is now 
Manitoba, but he likewise makes very good use of his correspondence both 
before and after his entering the priesthood, thus giving a good pen picture 
of him, besides allowing the reader to follow him through the different 
stages of his too short career. 

This little book reflects the well-known, painstaking researches of the 
author, and is written in his fine narrative style. The source-material is 
the best. That part of it which he uses to establish the manner of death 
of Darveau is taken from what are usually considered the best authorities 
of the period: Count Southesk and Father Pétitot, O.M.I. 

BrRoTHER MEMORIAN 


The Passenger Pigeon in Oniario. By Marcaret H. MitcuHetr. (Con- 
tribution no. 7 of the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology.) Published 
under the Reuben Wells Leonard bequest. Toronto: The University 
of Toronto Press. 1935. Pp. 181. 

No bird, probably, played so prominent a part in the general economy of 
Canadian settlers as the passenger pigeon: it was an important item of 
food, an enemy of the grain-fields, and an object of sport. It is still in- 
credible that a bird whose flocks, less than a century ago, darkened the 
skies, and whose numbers have never been equalled by any other bird in 
the world except, perhaps, recently, by the starling in America, should 
now be extinct. The problem of its extermination might well have aroused 
the historian’s curiosity earlier; yet Mrs. Mitchell’s splendid monograph 
is the first satisfactory study of this question. 

The tables and maps showing the sites of nesting colonies, places of 
occurrence, and migration flights reveal an enormous amount of careful 
research carried on by Mrs. Mitchell with the aid of the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Zoology. A copy of the questionnaire sent out by the museum 
to collect information is included (pp. 174-6). It is a method that could 
well be followed in other historical studies. The bibliography (pp. 153-61) 
is of surprising proportions. Very interesting excerpts from early accounts 
are to be found in the appendix. 

For the historian of social development here is material of great in- 
terest. The presence of these huge flocks made life easier for the early 
settlers by providing them with an absurdly cheap fresh-meat supply at 
the proper season. Birds were also pickled or smoked and kept for the 
winter; and even fed to the pigs. The flocks sometimes constituted a 
menace to the precious grain-crops, a fact which was used to justify whole- 
sale slaughter. Pigeon-hunting became one of the most popular of sports. 
The story of netting methods and of the cowardly practice of trap-shooting, 
which flourished in Canada less than in the United States only because 
of the lack of money and the belated development of the country, make 
an ugly revelation. A profitable business grew up of supplying the cities 
with pigeons so that barrels of the birds, even carloads, were shipped from 


the nesting colonies. As with other natural resources, it was felt that 
there was no end to such bounty. 
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No creature, however, could forever withstand the continued slaughter, 
especially of its nestlings, to which this bird was subjected. We agree 
fully with Mrs. Mitchell (p. 142) that “Their extermination supplies prob- 
ably the best example of the relentless power of man’s stupidity” in deal- 
ing with the animal world. Yet, how overwhelming was the allurement 
oi such easy destruction is shown in the citation (p. 120) from a Toronto 
account of about 1832: 

Every person who has been in America has described the interminable 
flocks of wild pigeons; so I shall not trouble my reader on that score. Some 
two summers ago, a stream of them took it into their heads to fly over York; 
and for three or four days the town resounded with one continuous roll of firing, 
as if a skirmish were going on in the streets—every gun, pistol, musket, 
blunderbuss and firearm of whatever description was put in requisition. The 
constable and police magistrate were on the alert, and offenders without 
number were pulled up—among whom were honourable members of the execu- 
tive and legislative councils, crown lawyers, respectable, staid citizens, and, last 
of all, the sheriff of the county; till at last it was found that pigeons flying 
within easy shot were a temptation too strong for human virtue to withstand; 
—and so the contest was given up, and a sporting jubilee proclaimed to all 
and sundry. 

3oth Mrs. Mitchell and the Museum of Zoology are to be highly con- 
gratulated on this excellent piece of work. We look forward eagerly to 
further efforts in this rather novel field of historical research. 
R. M. SAUNDERS 


Kanada. Von Anton Mayer. Berlin: Kurt Wolf Verlag. 1935. Pp. 
160; 122 illustrations. (RM 4.80) 
Tuts volume is one of a series entitled “Die Erde in Wort und Bild”, pre- 
sumably all to be written by the same author. It is very well bound; the 
paper and printing are a credit to the publishers. The illustrations are 
excellent, up-to-date, and selected in such a manner as to afford a good 
cross-section through Canada, and thus convey quite an instructive con- 
ception of Canadian scenes, urban and rural, human and natural. The 
map is bad. There is no index, and no bibliography. The book is fluently 
and pleasantly written, but is badly balanced. Thus 92 pages are devoted 
to history (containing many errors, which, however, will hardly be detected 
by the class of readers to whom the book will appeal). There is a good 
deal of padding, hence chapter ii, “Aus den Erinnerungen eines Pelz- 
handlers” (pp. 76-92), is an epitome of Alexander Henry’s Travels. 
Chapter iii, “Das Land und die Landschaften”, smacks very much of the 
illustrated literature issued to immigrants or would-be immigrants by the 
provincial governments. There is no attempt at appraisal. The last 
chapter deals with economics extracted from an official handbook published 
by the dominion bureau of statistics, and is thus reliable, like all publica- 
tions originating in that astonishingly efficient bureau, which is perhaps 
unique, and of which every Canadian should be proud. Kanada is perhaps 
not an important enough publication to require a list of mistakes made 
outside the last chapter. Scissors and paste have been well, if not critic- 
ally, employed; the author is objective. The most striking statement is 
made in the introduction. It is worth quoting: “Vieleicht wird in Europa 
manchmal der Fehler gemacht, zwischen den Vereinigten Staaten und 
Kanada eine nicht hinlaenglich scharfe Trennungslinie zu ziehen: wenn 
die geographischen Grenzen auch fuer jedermann feststehen, so verwischen 
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sich die geistig-wesenhaften Unterschiede beider Laender fuer den Fern- 
stehenden leicht. Kanada ist, wie wir aus seinem geschichtlichen Werden 
erkenner werden, durchaus britisch; auch auesserlich tritt das zutage”’ 
(p. 6). The more books on Canada one reads, the more one comes to the 
conclusion that the average student of the dominion, who does not want 
to specialize, will find all he wants in the Canada year book. He will save 
time and money by limiting himself to that official publication. 
Louis HAMILTON 


L’Amérique du nord: Etats-Unis, Canada et Alaska. Par Raour 
BLANCHARD. (Géographie pour tous.) Paris: A. Fayard & Cie. 
1933. Pp. 398. 

PRoOFEssOR BLANCHARD has written this volume as one of a series of 

popular geographies being published in Paris for the French public. Only 

a small portion of the book (pp. 307-84) is devoted to Canada and New- 

foundland, Canada being “a secondary state in North America, even 

something of a satellite’ " A very satisfactory picture of Canadian geo- 
graphic conditions is given. Like so many similar French popularizations, 
10wever, this one is a compound of geography, history, economics, and 
observations upon present and future conditions in the dominion. It is in 
these last that many readers will be especially interested; for instance, in 
such statements as these: “Canada is bound to the United States economi- 
cally” so that her future prosperity lies not in imperial agreements but in 

“making the Union retie those bonds of economic solidarity desired by 

nature” (pp. 381-2); “You must watch very carefully in the streets of 

Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, and in those of a Prairie village to be 

sure you are really across the American boundary” (p. 383). Yet, in 

spite of these bonds and similarities, Canada has retained “a distinctive 
outlook”, in which the French-Canadian point of view is the most 

“original” and “persistent element”, and which makes it possible for 

Canada “to understand the new world thoroughly without entirely losing 

contact with the old”. 


R. M. SAUNDERS 


L’Est du Canada-Francais, “Province de Québec”. Par RAout BLANCHARD. 
(Publications de l'Institut Scientifique Franco-Canadien.) 2 vols. 
Paris: Librairie Masson et Cie. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin. 
1935. Pp. 366; 336. 

In his two volumes on L’Est du Canada-Frangais, M. Blanchard has pro- 

duced a most valuable contribution to Canadian geography and history, a 

contribution which stands out as a prototype to workers in the same field. 

Without neglecting the usual aspects of physical geography, the author has 

judiciously preferred to investigate the less-known various factors now 

commonly referred to as human geography, but which really mean physical 
environment plus economic activities, or the adaptation of man to his 
particular habitat. 


Selecting as his subject-matter the province of Quebec from the city 
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of Quebec to the gulf, Professor Blanchard has divided it into five geo- 
graphical units: the peninsula of Gaspé; the St. Lawrence southern shore ; 
the St. Lawrence northern shore ; the Saguenay district ; the city of Quebec. 
Within each section, the author has successively dealt with geographical 
factors, economic activities, colonization, modes of life, and population. 
Out of his printed material and personal investigations, he has evolved a 
remarkably comprehensive and informative survey through which can be 
followed the reactions and relations of man and nature in their mutual 
impact since these territories have been known to history. 

The fundamental pressure of geography on economic and demographic 
movements is well brought to light, as also the early influences of tariffs, 
mechanical inventions, and production-cost on Canadian industry and com- 
merce. All these factors have contributed to mould Canadian development 
to a much greater degree than the ordinary historian has so far testified. 
This close study of geography and economics will reveal a wealth of 
material making possible a clear understanding of the evolution from the 
simple fishing and fur-trading economy of an early period to the more 
complex economy of the present. 

M. Blanchard’s book is so remarkably free from blemishes from 
auxiliary sources that the reviewer feels reluctant to point out some small 
inaccuracies. The Indians met by Cartier at Gaspé were Iroquois and not 
Micmacs (I, 56). Wooden-house construction in Quebec is not derived 
from American influence (I, 95), except after 1850 perhaps, but is a spon- 
taneous growth to be found with the very first settlers. The Indian king- 
dom of Saguenay was not located along the Saguenay river (II, 61- 2), 
but extended from that river to the source of the Ottawa river and so did 
contain precious minerals. It seems unnecessary to use such words as 
cookrooms, contracteurs, and parcage des automobiles. 

Properly supported by many useful maps, interesting photographs, an 
extensive bibliography, and a good nominal index, M. Blanchard’s work 
deserves to be placed among the best productions of recent years. 

GusTAVE LANCTOT 


IVhere the Clouds Can Go. By Conrap Kain with additional chapters 
by J. Monroe THorincton. New York: The American Alpine Club. 
1935. Pp. xxi, 456. 

Conrap Kain, who died in British Columbia in 1934, had encountered 
many adventures and had learned much of human nature in his fifty years 
of life, largely spent as a guide in Alpine regions, and Dr. Monroe Thor- 
ington has done a favour to all lovers of mountain-climbing in editing the 
journals of this attractive man, one of the best-known guides in Canadian 
mountaineering. 

Kain began his career as guide in a very modest way near his home 
in Austria, acquired experience in the Swiss and French Alps, did some 
climbing in Corsica, and in 1909 came to Canada, where most of his work 
as guide was performed, though, as an interlude, he went to New Zealand, 
where he climbed most of the important peaks of the New Zealand Alps 
and made a number of first ascents. In the Rockies he was noted for 
skilful, if sometimes daring, leadership in many climbs of the most difficult 
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peaks, his most outstanding exploit being the first ascent of Mount Rob- 
son in 1913. His winters were spent trapping, which gave plenty of 
opportunity for rough travel and adventure, and in his later years he took 
up ranching in the Columbia valley and became an outfitter for hunting 
and climbing parties in the mountains, making his way into unexplored 
parts of the Purcell range. 

He was not alone an efficient and trustworthy guide but a thorough 
lover and admirer of the mountains from the aesthetic point of view, and 
in many places in his diaries describes the beauties of snow-peaks and the 
glories of the sunset colours as seen from some vantage point high above 
the valley. He was a witty story-teller and made many warm and lasting 
friendships with the men and women whom he served as guide. 

The translation of his diaries and letters from the quaint Austrian 
dialect in which they were written must have cost Dr. Monroe Thorington 
much trouble, but has been admirably done, making a most attractive book 
commemorating a very human and interesting character. 

A. P. CoLEMAN 


A Manual for History Museums. By ArtHur C. Parker. (New York 
State Historical Association Series, no. III.) New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1935. Pp. xix, 204. ($3.00) 

Ir is well to consider from time to time the reason for the faith that is in 

us; and both those who are experienced in museum work and those new 

to the field will welcome the suggestive discussion with which this volume 
opens. Old ideas have been challenged in the museum world as elsewhere ; 
and the mere accumulation and preservation of relics—long considered the 
chief function of the historical collection—are no longer accepted as ade- 
quate ends in themselves. In the words of the author, we must abandon 

“the old conception of a museum as a storehouse of curiosities”. For, if 

it is to be efficient according to modern standards, the historical museum 

must reflect and fulfil a definite purpose, both as a whole and in its in- 

dividual exhibits ; and must be a dynamic institution, capable of making its 

influence felt far beyond its own walls upon the community at large. 
The book offers many suggestions as to how this may be accomplished. 

It is unfortunate that, owing to its brevity, the dominant emphasis falls 

upon generalizations, rather than upon the detailed problems of museum 

administration and arrangement. The few chapters in which such prob- 
lems are considered—notably those entitled “Creating the museum exhibit” 
and “Certain internal problems”—are outstanding, and most clearly reflect 
the ability and experience of the author. In a museum, detail is of the 
utmost importance; and it seems a pity that it could not have received 
more attention. Such treatment would have been specially welcomed by 
those in charge of small museums, where a trained staff is seldom available. 

The manual is the third publication in the New York State Historical 

Association series, and has been prepared by the director of the Rochester 

Museum of Arts and Sciences, with the assistance of the editorial com- 

mittee of the association. The pleasing format deserves mention, as do 

the admirably chosen plates and figures which illustrate the volume. 

W. Kaye Lams 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
ArtTHUR HuGH UrguHART CoLQUHOUN 


O N February 9, 1936, Dr. Arthur Hugh Urquhart Colquhoun, formerly 
deputy minister of the department of education in Ontario, and one 
of the original members of the board of editors of the CANADIAN HisTor- 
icAL Review, died in Wellesley Hospital, Toronto, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. It would be difficult to exaggerate the value of the support 
which Dr. Colquhoun gave to this Review in its early days, and the benefit 
which the editor at that time derived from his wise counsel and profound 
knowledge of the history of Canada, and it is fitting that a brief summary 
of his life should appear in these pages. 

He was born in Montreal on December 2, 1861, the son of Walter 
Colquhoun, originally of Dumbartonshire, Scotland. His mother, who was 
the daughter of William Clarke of Niagara, had married, en premiécres 
noces, Charles Richardson, who had been a member of the legislative 
assembly of Upper Canada from 1834 to 1841, and who was a brother of 
Major John Richardson, the author of Wacousta and The Canadian 
brothers. Through his mother Dr. Colquhoun had acquired an intimate 
knowledge of family compact days in Upper Canada. He was educated 
at the Montreal high school, where he won the governor-general’s medal 
for history and literature, and at McGill University, where he graduated 
with first-class honours in English literature and history, and won the 
Shakespeare gold medal. While he was still an undergraduate, he joined 
the editorial staff of the Montreal Star, and shortly after graduation he 
became editor of the Ottawa Journal. -In 1887 he came to Toronto as 
assistant editor of the Toronto Empire, and from 1891 to 1895 he was 
managing editor of the Empire. Later he was on the editorial staff of the 
Toronto Mail and empire, and from 1903 to 1906 he was news editor of 
the Toronto News. During his journalistic career he came into close touch 
with many important figures in Canadian public life, and in his knowledge 
of the histoire intime of Canadian politics from the day of Sir John Mac- 
donald down to the present, he was, at his death, almost unrivalled. In 
1906 Sir James Whitney persuaded him to accept the position of deputy 
minister of education in Ontario; and he held this position during five 
administrations, with greater benefit to the province of Ontario than most 
people will ever know. He preserved in office an integrity and impartiality 
which won the confidence and friendship of successive ministers of educa- 
tion, and in the discharge of his duties he maintained the highest traditions 
of Canadian public service. His executive duties left him little leisure for 
writing, but for many years he was an occasional contributor to the 
Canadian magazine, the CANADIAN HistoricAL REviEw, and other 
journals, of articles on various phases of Canadian and imperial history ; 
he was the author of The Hon. James R. Gowan, a memoir (Toronto, 
1894) ; he edited for the Canadian Press Association A history of Canadian 
journalism (Toronto, 1908); and he published in the “Chronicles of 
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Canada” series a most illuminating little book on The fathers of Con- 
federation (Toronto, 1915). After his retirement from office in 1934, he 
employed himself in editing the correspondence of his friend, Sir John 
Willison, which is reviewed in this issue (p. 59). On this work he brought 
to bear his exceptional knowledge of Canadian affairs, and the book may 
be regarded as his crowning achievement. Finis coronat opus. 

Never again will his friends see that slight, courtly figure, with its alert 
glance and quizzical, challenging smile, standing in the doorway; never 
again will they hear that charming voice, with its flow of brilliant and in- 
triguing conversation, and its Highland reticences. But they will have an 
abiding memory of one to whom the words of Tennyson were conspicuously 
applicable : 

And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman. 


(W. S. Wattace] 


ALEXANDER FRASER 


Readers of the Revrew will learn with regret of the death, in Toronto, 
on February 9, 1936, of Alexander Fraser, LL.D., archivist of Ontario 
from 1903 to 1935. He was placed in charge of the archives at its begin- 
ning and built up an extensive collection of records, many of which other- 
wise would possibly have been lost. Twenty-two reports (which are 
essentially printed copies of documents) bearing his name also show the 
activity of his department. 

The greatest historical interest of Dr. Fraser was in the history of 
Scotland, particularly in relation to Scottish influence in Canada. This is 
shown in part by his Last laird of MacNab (Toronto, 1899), and his 
address before the Royal Canadian Institute in 1921 on the royal charter 
of 1621 to Sir William Alexander. During the last thirty years, Dr. 
Fraser also did much to develop interest in the Jesuit missions in Huronia 
both personally and by the publication of Old Huronia, by the Rev. A. E. 
Jones, S.J., as the fifth report of the Ontario Archives. 

Dr. Fraser acted as chairman of the historical committee of the Presby- 
terian church in Canada, from 1916 to 1925, and took a leading part in 
the movement which led to the erection of the Champlain monument 
unveiled in 1925 at Orillia. 

Space does not permit, nor is this the place to tell of Dr. Fraser’s in- 
terest in Gaelic, his leading part in Scottish benevolent and welfare work, 
his efforts on behalf of the Red Cross, his military activities, and his ser- 
vice, for twenty years, as A. D. C. to successive lieutenant-governors of 
Ontario. [J]. J. TALMAN] 


Mr. W. Stewart Wallace, librarian of the University of Toronto, has 
been awarded the Tyrrell medal by the Royal Society of Canada in recog- 
nition of his important contributions to Canadian history. Mr. Wallace 
is well known also as editor of this REvrew during its first decade, 1920-9. 
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The Queen’s University summer school of historical research at the 
Public Archives, Ottawa, will this summer again be under the direction 
of Professor W. Menzies Whitelaw. The dates for the session are July 3 
to August 14 and the special period of study will be Canadian history since 
the war of 1812. Inquiries should be addressed to Professor R. G. Trotter, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 


The special contributors to this issue are: Professor George M. Wrong 
of Toronto; Miss Marion Gilroy of the staff of the Public Archives of 
Nova Scotia; Mr. Louis Blake Duff of Welland, Ont.; Professor R. S. 
Longley, Ph.D., associate professor of history, Acadia University, Wolf- 
ville, N.S.; Professor D. C. Harvey, the archivist of Nova Scotia; Mr. J. 
\V. Dafoe, editor of the Winnipeg Free press; and Professor T. F. Mcll- 
wraith of the University of Toronto, who has again contributed the special 
annual section on anthropology and archaeology in the list of recent 
publications. 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


Bishop's University Library. Lennoxville, Quebec, has in its possession 
the papers of Joseph Hume Nicolls, the first principal of the university, 
1845-77. The papers include letters between Principal Nicolls and his 
father-in-law, Bishop Mountain, third Anglican bishop of Quebec and 
founder of the university, and also general correspondence, diaries, and 
note-books. The collection throws light on general conditions in the 
province as well as on the establishment and early history of the university. 

The Michigan Historical Commission announces the preparation of the 
LEnc yele pe dia of Michigan in five volumes. The Michigan Educational 
Association, the state department of public instruction, the State Library 
Association, presidents of the colleges of the state, and the State Historical 

Society have co-operated in compiling it. 

Ontario Department of Public Records and Archives. The following 
are the most important accessions of non-official materials during 1935: 
the Cartwright papers, presented by Mr. Henry Cartwright of Kingston, 
approximately 2,000 items, dating from 1793 to 1913, and dealing in the 
main with land transactions in the bay of Quinte district, with the career 
of Sir Richard Cartwright, and with the political situation of the fifties 
and sixties; the Young papers, about 50 items dealing with Colonel Henry 
Young of Prince Edward county, 1780-1800, presented by Miss M. B. D. 
Young, of Grafton; the Wilgress collection, a small collection of letters 
dealing with the Boulton family, York (Toronto), 1829-72, presented by 
Mr. A. T. Wilgress; the Edward Kemp collection, 75 letters of Marshall 
Spring Bidwell and Mrs. Bidwell, written shortly after their retirement 
to the United States, presented by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Kemp of 
Toronto. Acquisitions of newspapers and periodicals include: the com- 
plete file of the Christian recorder, a monthly periodical published from 
1819 to 1821 at York (Toronto) and edited by Bishop John Strachan; the 
irst 148 numbers of the Courrier du Canada, Quebec, February to July, 
1857; 30 numbers of the first volume of the Cobourg star, 1831. 
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The Royal Institute of International Affairs has among its publications 
in the course of preparation a Survey of British Commonwealth relations 
since the war which is being written by Professor W. K. Hancock of the 
University of Birmingham. This survey is projected in two volumes, the 
first of which it is hoped to publish in the spring of 1937. A study group 
at Chatham House is also engaged upon a study of the problems of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations which it is hoped may be published in 
the spring of 1937. [Marcaret E. CLeeve] 

William L. Clements Library. In accordance with the plan of its 
donor, the Clements Library devotes itself to the collection of the source- 
material of early American history, particularly for the period prior to 
1800. Canadian students may be unaware how much of value to them 
has been acquired by the library which has interpreted the term “early 
\merican history” as widely as possible. Miss Edna Vosper, curator of 
n ae s, has kindly prep ared a very useful check-list of materials 
hay a special interest for readers of this Review. We cannot give a 
full descripti n of the items but the following notes will give some in 
dication of their value: 24 letters, dealing with the siege of Louisbourg in 
1745 and written by Captain Thomas Waldron of New Hampshire; 7 
volumes of papers kept by William Mildmay while serving in Paris, 1750- 
4, as one of the British commissioners to discuss the limits of Nova Scotia 
and other questions ; 2 volumes of answers to a request by Lord Dartmouth 
in 1773 for detailed descriptions by colonial governors of their provinces, 
among which Nova Scotia and St. John’s (Prince Edward) island are 
included ; over 200 volumes of the Shelburne manuscripts, transcripts of 
a portion of which are in the Public Archives at Ottawa and were calen- 
dared in the Report for 1921; 11 volumes of the papers of William Knox, 
under-secretary of state for the colonies, 1770-82, calendared by the Eng- 
lish historical manuscripts commission in 1909; the Sydney papers which 
contain some letters pertaining to the peace negotiations of 1782-3; 5 
volumes of letier-books of David Hartley, kept while serving as com- 
missioner in the Anglo-American negotiations of 1783 and calendared in 
1907 in the catalogue of the Levi Zeigler Leiter collection ; the letter-book 
of Christopher Mason of the English navy and including a period 
from 1780-3 when Mason was on the Halifax station; 9 letters of the 
Hammond-Simcoe correspondence in 1792; 36 volumes of scattered and 
miscellaneous papers of British statesmen including George III, the elder 

itt, Charles James Fox, the younger Pitt, Henry Dundas, Brougham, 
Canning, Huskisson, Lord John Russell; 5 boxes from the library of the 
late Henry Vignaud; 22 volumes of transcripts of the George III corres- 
pondence at Windsor, covering the years 1784-1820 and prepared by Sir 
John Fortescue before it was decided not to carry the publication of the 
papers beyond 1783. For ten years the director of the library and the 
curator of manuscripts have been preparing a documentary history of 
peace negotiations in Paris, 1782-3. While much remains to be done, 15 
volumes of transcripts from widely scattered sources have been collected. 
As is well known the library is particularly rich in sources having to do 
with the American revolution. 

Wisconsin, State Historical Society. The society has just published 
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The British régime in Wisconsin and the northwest by Dr. Louise Phelps 
Kellogg, senior research associate of the society, whose French régime in 
Wisconsin and the northwest is well known to Canadian students. The 
new volume will be reviewed in this journal in the near future. A general 
index covering the first 15 volumes of the Wisconsin magazine of history, 
compiled by the assistant editor, Miss Lillian Krueger, is also available 
($2.00). The superintendent of the society, Dr. Joseph Schafer, is giving 
a series of eight lectures at the University of London on The social history 
American agriculture. They will appear in book form. Among its 
projects the society is sponsoring a state-wide survey of county archives 
and other local historical materials. The society has been very successful 
in building up its archives which contain a great deal of material bearing 
on certain phases of Canadian history. 





CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


With this issue the Review begins its fifth year of notes on the 
ictivities of Canadian historical societies. The notes have been printed in 
condensed form in view of the pressure on the space available, but they 
have proved their value in a variety of ways by indicating what is being 
done in different parts of the country and, in particul: ir peri ips, by draw- 
ing attention to papers and publications which might otherwise be lost to 
view. The activities and interests relating to Canadian history through- 

the dominion are varied and numerous. The Review wishes so far as 
is possible to make provision within its policy for each of them, and it 
considers the study of local history one of the most important. The his- 
torical societies may, among other things, perform a great service in 
encouraging the preservation of local historical records, masses of which 
are yearly destroyed because their value is not realized or because the 
owners do not know what to do with them. This is true not only of 

unicipal or other public records, but of private papers, newspapers, and 

business records, the importance of which to the historian is becoming 
increasingly apparent. Valuable work in preserving such materials is being 
performed by a number of local libraries or museums but the examples 
are unfortunately far fewer than should be the case. Local societies might 
cncourage the libraries in this direction. The Review in its last issue 
started a regular section of notes for libraries and archives and plans to 
have short descriptions of what some of the local libraries are doing. 

The Review is indebted to the secretaries of the societies, in particular, 
for the notes which appear in each issue, and trusts that they will continue 
ir assistance by sending information. 


Art, Historical and Scientific Association, Vancouver. A special exhibit 
of pictures and material relating to Vancouver and British Columbia was 
on — in the City Museum for two months in 1935, with very happ 

, leading to many donations from residents, of photographs, papers, 
ete., al of local interest. The most important addition to this section was 
i. collection of some twenty oil paint tings by J. H. Roberts, of early views 
of Vancouver and the surrounding district. Visitors to the museum during 
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1935 numbered 137,624, exclusive of the thousands of children who crowd 
the museum daily. 

The Brant Historical Society was established in 1908 and the present 
membership is the largest in its history. The society’s museum is located 
in the Public Library building in Brantford, and contains a large and 
growing collection of articles of local historical interest. The society, 
which has published a number of books and papers during the past twenty- 
five years, including a History of the county of Brant ‘by F. D. Reville 
(Brantford, 1920), is at present endeavouring to raise funds for further 
publications. President, Judge A. D. Hardy; secretary, Miss Mary Colter ; 
historian, F. D. Reville, The Expositor, Brantford, Ont. 

The Char nplain Socicty is publishing the sixth and final volume of Dr. 
H. P. Biggar’s edition of The works of Samuel de Champlain. This volume 
will contain the index to the six volumes. President, Sir Robert Falconer, 
K\.C.M.G.; treasurer, George H. Locke; secretaries, Harold Walker, W. 
S. Wallace; permanent address, The University of Toronto Library. 

The Historical Society of Annapolis Royal held an especially interest- 
ing meeting on February 3, 1936, in commemoration of the 300th anni- 
versary of the death of Samuel de Champlain. The meeting was the more 
valuable in view of the number of members who took part, the following 
papers being presented: “A brief sketch of his life up to his visit to Port 
Royal in 1604” by Mrs. St. Clair Harris; “His visit to, and the naming 
of Port Royal, 1604—His selection of the site of the settlement, 1605” 
by Miss Grace Robinson; “The Order of Good Cheer” by T. H. H. 
Fortier; “The gardens of Port Royal” by Colonel F. W. Harris; “Cham- 
a Astrolabe” by the Rev. T. E. McLennan; “Champlain’s marriage” 
by Mrs. J. W. Thompson ; “Champlain’s character and ambitions” by Mrs. 
F.C. Gilliatt. [E. K. Eaton, president] 

Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. Officers for 1936: presi- 
dent, T. R. Peacock ; vice- — J. T. Ross, S. S. Oliver, Frances 
McLennan, F. O. Judge; treasurer, R. L. Smyth; recording secretary, 
Baron d’Avray; corresponding secretary, Col. F. M. Stanton; council 
secretary, F. T. Cole; librarian, E. C. Woodley ; curator of museum, God- 
frey Brown; curator of apparatus, Col. H. S. McGreevy; additional mem- 
bers of council, H. E. Price, Donald Gray-Donald, Colonel de M. Bell, 

Major M. Robertson. [J. W. STRACHAN, librarian] 

The Norfolk Historical Society, which has a paid-up membership of 
49, held its annual meeting in January, 1936. His Honour Judge Boles 
gave an interesting address on “Judges of Norfolk county”. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, E. H. Jackson; Ist vice-president, 
Captain Ralph Smith; 2nd vice-president, Mrs. A. W. Donly; 3rd _vice- 
president, Mrs. McCallum; secretary, Bruce M. Pearce; treasurer, Mrs. 
\nnie Mackay; curator, Henry S. Johnson; museum curator, W. E. 
Cantelon. 

Similkameen Historical Association. The quarterly meeting of this 
association was held in Princeton on January 31, at which a paper on “The 
history of Princeton during 1935” was read by the Rev. J. C. Goodfellow. 

The speaker suggested that a similar record, supplemented by photographs, 
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be kept each year by all branch associations of the parent body. [JouHn 
C. GOODFELLOW | 
La Société historique de Montréal. The following papers were read 
before the society in 1935: “Saint-Sulpice et le canal Lachine” by M. I’'abbé 
Ra mul Bonin; “Des communes de Laprairie” by l'abbé Elisée Choquet 
“Le Dr. Jean- Baptiste Meilleur” by M. Léon Lortie ; 


; “William Pitt et la 
—— du Canada” by M. Régis Roy; “Deux tournants de l'histoire 


l’Acadie, 1713 et 1755” by M. Gérald Malchelosse : “Le chevalier James 
Tohnstone” by M Edouard Fa ibre-Surveyer; “Mission de M. de Belvéze 
au Canada en 1855” by the Rev. Pére Armand Yon; and “Les traitres de 
1759” by M. P.-G. Roy. 

La Société historique d’Oitawa held its annual meeting on May 8, 1935, 
and the following officers were elected: president, Louis Charbonneau, 
vice-presidents, R. P. G. Simard and F. J. Audet; secretary, R. P. E. 
Thivierge; treasurer, Lucien Brault. The society opened its session with 
a public meeting on October 8 at which Father Thivierge read an informa- 
tive paper on “Les origines du diocése d’Ottawa”. On November 10, 
Major G. Lanctot gave an address on “Nouveautés historiques”, covering 
four recently published books on Canadian history. 

La Société Nicolétaine d'Histoire régionale was founded at the Sémin- 
aire de Nicolet, P.Q., on May 13, 1935, thanks primarily to the initiative 
of the Abbé Adélard Desrosiers. The society now has thirty active mem- 
bers and its officers are: president, M. le chanoine Calixte Arseneau ; vice- 
president, M. le notaire Théo Vanasse; secretary-treasurer, M. l’abbé 
J.-Walter Houle, Séminaire de Nicolet; archivist and librarian, the abbé 
Emile Lauziére and the abbé Antoine Letendre. The society has held two 
general meetings. At the first the Rev. Thomas-Marie Charland gave a 
very interesting address on the Rev. Jacques Paquin, curé of Saint- 
Eustache and first historian of the Roman Catholic church in Canada; at 
the second, M. l’avocat Adolphe Allard of Saint-Frangois-du-Lac presented 
a study of the documents relating to the origins of that region. The society 
is looking forward to receiving soon a manuscript history of the parish of 
Saint-Félix de Kingsey, Drummond county. An endeavour is also being 
made to discover the exact birthplace of Mgr. Provencher in Nicolet. 
[J. WALTER HOou_g, secretary-treasurer | 

The Wellington County Historical Research Society held its annual 
meeting recently at Hillsburgh. Reminiscences of the early days of the 
settlement were given by several of the older people. On exhibit were a 
number of early utensils among which were a copper tea-kettle and tinder- 
box, a spinning wheel made over 150 years ago, and hand-made slate sun- 
dial dating back to 1849. A resolution was passed regretting the death of 
the late secretary, Mrs. J. Campbell. The new officers are: president, 
Miss Bessie Thomson, Hillsburgh; secretary, Mrs. W. D. Hodgkinson, 
Eramosa; Colonel Pritchard, Fergus, and Mr. Melville Grant, Belwood. 

IVomen’s Canadian Club of Saint John. The following lectures on 
Canadian topics were given before the club in 1935: “Canada’s last 
frontier” by Richard Finnie; “The opening up and development of the 
Canadian west” by — Fred M. Fisher; and “Canadian clubs” by Dr. 
H. M. Tory. [Mrs. E. ATHERTON Situ, president] 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANADIAN Historica, Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
— political science; R.S.C.—Royal Society of Canada; S.R.C.—Société royale du 

anada.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Amery, L. S. The forward view. London: Geoffrey Bles. 1935. Pp. 464. (16s.) 
To be reviewed later. 


Appeals in criminal cases to the privy council: The British Coal Corporation's appeal 
(Canadian chartered accountant, XXVII (4), Oct., 1935, 270-7). This judgment 
is important to Canadians for its clear outline of the history and development of 
appeals and its adjudication on the question of the right of a dominion to prohibit 
criminal appeals. 


Canada and imperial defence (Canadian defence quar., XIII (1), Oct., 1935, 28-36). 
The concluding instalment of this paper deals with ‘‘the application of the principles 
of imperial defence”. 


DaFoE, JoHN W. Canada, the empire and the league (Foreign affairs, XIV (2), Jan., 
1936, 297-308). 


GREAT Britain, DoMINIONS AND COLONIAL OFFICES. The Dominions Office and 
Colonial Office list for 1934. London: Waterlow. 1934. Pp. 824. 


LUNDBORG, RAGNAR. Der britische Vélkerbund (Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerrecht, XIX (2)). 


MacInnes,C.M. An introduction to the economic history of the British Empire. London: 
Rivingtons. 1935. Pp. vii, 431. (7s. 6d.) This valuable handbook avoids 
‘the heights’’ of political and constitutional history and comes ‘‘down to the port 
and the market-place, to the counting-house and the bank, to the forest, the field 
and the sea”. The chapter-headings illustrate this approach: e.g., peopling the 
first empire; Atlantic travel in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; Anglo- 
colonial trade before the revolution; currency problems of the first empire; the 
export of capital to the empire; Anglo-Canadian trade; imperial preference. There 
is an extensive select bibliography of primary and secondary authorities, and a 
good index. 


MipcLey, C. From empire to commonwealth of nations. (Sketch-map and picture 
histories, book I.) Exeter: A. Wheaton, Paternoster Press. 1934. Pp. 64. 
A profusely illustrated little school-book, which stresses in interesting fashion 
the ‘‘romantic story” of empire development. 


Newton, A. P. The British Empire to 1783: Its political, social and economic develop- 
ment. London: Methuen, 1935. Pp. viii, 246. (4s.) An excellent handbook 
of the history of the old empire. Its scope and plan are described by Professor 
Newton in the preface: “The growth of the Old Empire is surveyed as a single 
process, and is traced from the discoveries at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
and the opening up of English trade beyond the Ocean down to the break-up of 
the empire in the American Revolution. The general course of maritime discovery 
is treated as an essential preliminary to the growth of trade and colonization, but 
the detailed history of individual colonies is only studied where it had a significant 
influence on the development of the empire as a whole. At every point the con- 
nexion of the story with the contemporary history of England is emphasized.” 
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Although the volume is intended primarily for use in the upper forms of schools 
and for university students, it will be of value to any general reader who wishes 
a clear outline of the history of the empire and of Canada’s relative place in it. 
The book contains a number of maps and a good short index. 


OLLIVIER, Maurice. L'avenir constitutionnel du Canada. (Documents politiques.) 
Montréal: Lévesque. 1935. Pp. 183. (75c.) To be reviewed later. 


ScHusTER, Sir GEORGE. The influence of the British Empire on world stability (United 
empire, XXVII (1), Jan., 1936, 27-40). 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 


BAuLiGc, HENRI. Amérique septentrionale. I. Généralités, Canada. (Géographie 
universelle, XIII, publiée sous la direction de P. VIDAL DE LA BLACHE et L. GALLOIs.) 
Paris: Armand Colin. 1935. Pp. 315. To be reviewed later. 


BoLton, CHARLES KNowLes. Terra Nova: The northeast coast of America before 1602. 
With illustrations by ErHeEL STANWOOD BoLTon. Boston: Faxon. 1935. Pp. xiii, 
194. To be reviewed later. 


BRUCHESI, JEAN. Histoire du Canada pour tous. I1: Le régime anglais. (Documents 
historiques.) [Montréal]: Lévesque. 1935. Pp. 364. ($1.25) To be reviewed later. 


BURPEE, LAWRENCE J. The search for the western sea: The story of the exploration of 
north-western America. New and revised ed. 2 vols. Toronto: Macmillan. 
1935. Pp. Ixi, 304; viii, 305-609. ($10.00 the set) To be reviewed later. 


CHAMBERLAIN, JAMES FRANKLIN. Canada, the land of the maple leaf. Los Angeles, 
Cal.: Overland-Outwest Pub. Co., H. W. Hellman Building. 1934. Pp. 215. 


CuEYNEY, E. G. The birth of the north land: Important historical highlights in the 
development of the great northwest. A reprint of the articles printed in ‘‘A weekly 
mailing of paper samples’’ published by the Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
Saint Paul: Webb Pub. Co. 1933. Pp. [56]. The first few sketches deal with 
the early French explorers, the H.B.C., the American Fur Company, etc. 


CHRISTIANSON, THEODORE. Mzunnesota, the land of sky-tinted waters: A history of the 
state and its people. 5vols. Chicago and New York: American Hist. Soc. 1935. 
Pp. 530; 539; 654; 652; 672. A history for the general reader; chapters on explora- 
tion and on ‘‘The years of British domination’ give vigorous popular accounts. 


The Columbia encyclopedia in one volume. Comp. and ed. at Columbia University. 
CLARKE F, ANSLEY, editor-in-chief. New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1935. 
Pp. 1949. ($17.50) Reviewed XVI, Dec., 1935, 448. 


Enquéte sur la femme Canadienne-francaise (Almanach de la langue frangaise, Lévesque, 
Montréal, 1936, 9-80). Sidelights on the French-Canadian woman in: history, 
education, the country, the city, public life, letters, eic. 


Fiick, ALEXANDER C. (ed.). History of the state of New York. VI1: Modern party 
battles. VIII: Wealth and commonwealth. Published under the auspices of the 
New York State Hist. Association. New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1935. 
Pp. xiv, 385; xiv, 381. ($50.00, set of 10 vols.) See p. 69. 


GREENAWAY, C. R. Rum heaven (Canadian geographical jour., XI (5), Nov., 1935, 
219-27). A description of the Island of St. Pierre. 


HUNTER, ROBERT SINCLAIR. Rowing in Canada since 1848, including a description of 

the game as it existed in the past; Edward Hanlan’s career; club histories; our invasions 
of foreign waters; C.A.A.O. records; rowing at the Olympic games; the names and 
pictures of outstanding crews. Hamilton: Davis-Lisson. 1933. Pp. 134. 
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LEMIEUX, RopotpHe. The Scot in French Canada (Franco-Scottish Soc. trans., VIII, } 
1919-35, 1-8). Instances in Canadian history of Scottish-French co-operation. 





t 
Morissette, NAPOLEON. La défense de l’esprit francais au Canada: Quelaues épisod 
France-Canada, no, 284, 26 année, aoiit, 1935, 155-9; no. 288, déc., 236-8 
PARKER, ARTHUR C. A manual for hisiory museums. (New York State Historical 
Association series, no. III. New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. xix, 
204 35.00) See p. 8S. 
PowELL, J. W. DAMER. The explorations of John Guy in Newfoundland (Geographical 
jour., LXXXVI (6), Dec., 1935, 512-8). The text of a manuscript in Lambeth 
Palace library written by John Guy, who sailed from Bristol in 1610 and founded 
the first English colony in Newfoundland. 
TROTTER, ReGinaALD G. New materials and viewpoints tn Canadian history (School, 
Ontario College of Education, XXIV (4), Dec., 1935, 301-5 Continued from 
Nov. issue. 
furcotte, Gustave. Le conseil législatif de Québec, 1774-1033. Beauceville: L’- 
Eclaireur 193: Pp. viii, 324. ‘ 
Watvace, W. Stewart (ed.). The encyclopedia of Canada. Vol. 11: Cartography 
Fyshe. Toronto: Univ. Associates of Canada. [Murray Printing Co.] 1935. 
Pp. [vi], 411. To be reviewed later. 
WesB, WALTER Prescott. The Texas rangers: A century of frontier defense. Ill. with 
drawings by LONNIE REEs and with photographs. Boston and New York: Hough 
ton Mitilin. 1935. Pp. xv, 584. (35.00) To be reviewed later. 
; > 
WHEELER-BENNETT, JOHN W. and HEALD, STEPHEN (eds.). Documents on international 
affairs, 1934. Oxford Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. xvi, 546. 7.50) To be re- 
viewed later. 
WINTERTON, Rt. Hon, Earl. A visit to the land settlement scheme at Markland (Empire ) 
rev., Jan., 1936, 13-6). An account of land-settlement in Newfoundland. 
(2) New France } 
AcHARD, EUGENE. Le marinier de Saint-Malo: Roman historique canadien. Montréal: \ 
Beauchemin. 1935. Pp. 149. A novel built about the life of Jacques Cartier. 
BEAUGRAND-CHAMPAGNE, ARISTIDE. Introduction aux voyages de Jacques Cariter: 
Jean Caboi (Canadian Hist. Association report, 1935, 88-109). 
BERNARD, HARRY. Montcalm se féche. (Romans historiques.) Linogravures d’ HENRI 
BEAULAC. Montréal: Lévesque. 1935. Pp. 150. (60c.) A story founded on 
the career of Montcalm. 
DIONNE, NARCISSE Eutrope. Jacques Carlier: Ouvrage couronné en I8SQ par son ? 
honneur le lieutenant-gouverneur Angers de la province de Québec. 3meéd. Québec: 
Robitaille. 1934. Pp. xv, 157. ($2.00) 
FABRE SURVEYER, E. Le chevalier Johnstone (Franco-Scottish Soc. trans., VIII, 1919- 
35, 9-20). A sketch of James Johnstone who fought at Louisbourg and Quebec. 
Faye, STANLEY. The Foxes’ fort—1730 (Illinois State Hist. Soc. jour., XXVIII (3), 
Oct., 1935, 123-63). The story of the Canadian struggle with the Fox Indians 4 
, 


on the Illinois river in 1720. 


GossELIN, Paut-EmmLte. Au lendemain d'un cenienaire: Champlain et son oeuvre 
(Canada francais, XXIII (5), janv., 1936, 457-67). A brief general outline of 
Champlain’s career. 
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Grou_x, LIONEL. La découverie du Canada: Jacques Cartier. Montréal: Granger. 
1934. Pp. 290. 


Jacques Cartier—(Bibliographie) (B.R.H., XLI (12), déc., 1935, 724-35). 


Lanctot, Gustave. Le premier parlement canadien de 1657 (Problémes de l'heure: 
Conférences prononcées devant le Club canadien de Québec en 1933 el 1934, Québec, 
1935, 167-84). 


Lettre du gouverneur de Vaudreuil (B.R.H., XLI (12), déc., 1935, 759-60). Dated 
Montreal, 1756. 


MassicotTte, E.-Z. Le mariage de Bénigne Basset (B.R.H., XLII (2), fév., 1936, 73-6). 
Notes on a seventeenth-century French Canadian. 


R{oy], P.-G. Le pére de La Brosse et Montcalm (B.R.H., XLII (2), fév., 1936, 99-100). 
Roy, Réois. Pit et la conquéte du Canada (B.R.H., XLII (1), janv., 1936, 21-45). 


Satnt-LEGER, ALEXANDRE RENE de et SAGNAC, PHILIPPE. La prépondérance francaise, 
Louis XIV (1661-1715). (Peuples et civilisations, histoire générale, publiée sous 
la direction de Louis HALPHEN et PHILIPPE SAGNaAc.) Paris: Alcan. 1935. 
Pp. 564. (50/frs.) Vol. X of this splendid new historical series contains valuable 
references to Canada in relation to the general European scene. 


Samuel de Champlain (Fort Ticonderoga Museum bul., IV (1), Jan., 1936, 2-9). Extracts 
from Champlain’s Voyages and discoveries (Paris, 1613) describing the discovery of 
Lake Champlain and the battle with the Indians at Ticonderoga. 


YEALY, Francis J. Sainte Genevieve, the story of Missouri's oldest settlement. Sainte 
Genevieve: Bicentennial Hist. Committee. 1935. Pp. 150. Includes sidelights 
on French colonizing effort in the Mississippi valley. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


A propos de Montgomery (B.R.H., XLII (2), fév., 1936, 84-7). Declarations concerning 
the death of Major General Richard Montgomery in 1775. 


AvubET, Francis J. Les députés de la vallée de l’Ottawa, 1792-1867 (Canadian Hist. 
Association report, 1935, 5-23). A list containing much valuable biographical 
information. 

———- Magistrats stipendiaires (B.R.H., XLII (1), janv., 1936, 19-20). 

A list of magistrates in Montreal, Quebec, and Three Rivers, 1838-66. 





BrRAvLT, LuciEN. Paroisses comprises dans les comtés du Bas-Canada créés par la 
proclamation du 7 mai 1792 (B.R.H., XLII (2), fév., 1936, 90-1). 


Burt, A. L. Guy Carleton, Lord Dorchester: An estimaie (Canadian Hist. Association 
report, 1935, 76-87). 


CHAPIN, JANE Lewis (ed.). Letters of John McLoughlin, 1805-26 (Oregon hist. quar., 
XXXVI (4), Dec., 1935, 320-37). Recently discovered letters which are concerned 
mainly with family matters and have little comment on the fur-trade; they reveal 
personal characteristics, however, and add many details that help to fill out the 
story of McLoughlin’s life. 


CHITTENDEN, HiRAM MARTIN. The American fur trade of the far west: A history of 
pioneer trading posts and early fur companies of the Missouri valley and Rocky 
mountains and of the overland commerce with Santa Fé. With introduction and notes 
by STALLO VINTON and a sketch of the author by Dr. EpMonp S. MEANY. 2 vols. 
New York: Press of the Pioneers. 1935. Pp. xxx, 1014. The first edition of 
this work, published in 1902, was reviewed at length in the Review of historical 
publications relating to Canada, VII, 111-3. The volumes have been republished 
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without change, but there have been added a valuable short biographical sketch of 
Chittenden by Dr. E. S. Meany (xxvii-xxx), a short account of the fur-trade of the 
south-west (973-8), a bibliography (979-81), photographs, and at the end of each 
chapter notes by the editor. Republication of this large work warranted more 
exhaustive editorial notes, particularly in view of the research which is being done 
on the fur-trade of the United States. 


Connor, Rate. The rebel loyalist. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1935. 
Pp. 328. ($2.00) A vivid story of the days following the American revolution, 
which illustrates the difficulties and trials of the loyalists and the adventure of 
their migration to Canada. 


DisHER, M. WILLSON (ed.). The Cowells in America, being the diary of Mrs. Sam Cowell 
during her husband's concert tour in the years 1860-1861, London: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1934. Pp. Ixv, 426. ($6.50) Sam Cowell was a ‘‘king of comic song” 
in the fifties. This diary kept by his wife during a concert tour of North America, 
contains vivid and detailed sketches of people and places from Quebec to New 
Orleans. The brief intimate descriptions of social and theatrical conditions in 
Canada are illuminating and extraordinarily graphic. The Cowells’ tour included 
Hamilton where ‘‘the enthusiasm about Sam is tremendous’, St. Catherine's (sic) 
(‘only a village, and apparently almost a deserted one now’’), Guelph (‘‘a tiny 
town"), Toronto where they were ‘‘awfully swindled at the doors’, and Montreal 
where again they were ‘‘awfully cheated’’. At Quebec they did considerable sight- 
seeing (scampering ‘‘through brushwood, up hill and down dale, to the Plains of 
Abraham”’). There is a vivid description of the journey to Ottawa (‘‘oh! such a 
town!’’) ‘‘entirely through ‘Back woods’. Sometimes the track was so narrow and 
the forest so dense that the branches met above our head’’. The people in Ottawa 
‘“‘have a hard, rough look’’. ‘‘Over wooden pavements, and no pavements, and 
deep ruts, and thick pools of mud’’, they picked their way to ‘‘the fields’’ where 
the ‘‘Theatre’’ lay—‘‘a rat-hole below and a swallow’s nest above’, the inside 
decorated with ‘‘dismal crackling, brown ‘evergreens’; The dust clogged one’s throat, 
and the gas leaked so badly that half had to be put out’’. Kingston was ‘‘a straggl- 
ing, forlorn looking little town”, Brantford was full of drunken Indians; Ingersoll 
had no gas and the streets were in total darkness—the platform in the ‘‘theatre”’ 
was ‘‘so frail that it trembled as they each got on it”, and Mrs. Cowell's tartan 
shawl was pinned up to form a dressing-room. And everywhere they were ‘‘greatly 
plagued by the boys, who line the staircases” and ‘‘rush or slide down, with every 
possible variety of whistle and shout”. The volume is delightful and amusing 
reading from beginning to end. 


E.uiott, T. C. Marguerite Wadin McKay McLoughlin (Oregon hist. quar., XXXVI 
(4), Dec., 1935, 338-47). A brief study in the family line of the wife of Dr. John 
McLoughlin. 


Ethan Allen at Montreal, 1775 (Fort Ticonderoga Museum bul., IV (1), Jan., 1936, 19-21). 
A transcript of a muster roll, containing a list of the men captured with Allen, sent 
to Pendenis Castle, Cornwall, as prisoners, during the winter of 1775-6, and dis- 
charged for shipment home. 


FauTEuXx, ArGipius. John Teed (B.R.H., XLII (1), janv., 1936, 61-2). John Teed 
was a tailor in Quebec who played a part in the rebellion of 1837-8. 


The fourth of July in 1776 at Crown Point (New York history, XVII (1), Jan., 1936, 75-8). 
A letter from a New England soldier, Nathaniel Brown Dodge, who was at Crown 


Point with the American army which had failed in its purpose of capturing Quebec 
in the spring of 1776. 


GARRAGHAN, GILBERT J. Some hitherto unpublished Marquettiana (Mid-America, 
XVIII (1), ns. VII, Jan., 1936, 15-26). Letters recently discovered in European 
depositories; new light is thrown on Marquette’s status in Lower Canada before 
he started out for his western field of labour. 


Hacker, Louis M. The first American revolution (Columbia Univ. quar., XXVII (3), 
part 1, Sept., 1935, 259-95). A study of mercantilism and the American revolution. 
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HinEs, CLARENCE. Adams, Russia and northwest trade, 1824 (Oregon hist. quar., 
XXXVI (4), Dec., 1935, 348-58). A brief survey of early Russo-American trade 
relations on the North-west Coast, and of the connection of John Quincy Adams 
with the convention of 1824 between the United States and Russia. 


JEFFERYS, CHARLES W. Christmas with Samuel Hearne (Canadian geographical jour., 
XI (6), Dec., 1935, 267-72). Hearne’s reflections on Christmas day, 1770, in the 
barren lands. 


Le jeune avocat Levasseur Borgia (B.R.H., XLII (2), fév., 1936, 96-7). A note on a 
nineteenth-century French-Canadian barrister. 


KELLOGG, LovisE PHELPs. The British regime in Wisconsin and the northwest. (Publica- 
tions of the State Hist. Soc. of Wisconsin, ed. by JoseEpH SCHAFER, History series, 
II.) Madison, Wis.: State Hist. Soc. of Wisconsin. 1935. Pp. xvii, 361. ($2.50 
To be reviewed later. 


KELLY, Eric P. Three sides of Agiochook: A tale of the New England frontier in 1775. 
New York: Macmillan. 1935. Pp. viii, 211. (32.00) An exciting story for 
boys, in which an Indian lad is adopted by a royalist family, joins the revolution- 
ists, and undertakes a perilous journey to Canada to see Joseph Brant. 


KIRKLAND, FREDERIC R. (ed.). Journal of a physician on the expedition against Canada 
Pennsylvania mag. of history and biography, Oct., 1935). Journal of Lewis 
Bebee, 1776. 


L’Ami, C. E. Priceless books from old fur trade libraries (Beaver, outfit 266 (3), Dec., 
1935, 23-9, 66). A description of the books and magazines which have been 
collected from the libraries of Hudson’s Bay Company posts and which illustrate 
the character and literary tastes of the old fur-traders. 


LYDEKKER, JOHN WOLFE. Wolfe's French intelligence officer (United empire, XXVI 
(12), Dec., 1935, 654-5). Information from the archives of the S.P.G. concerning 
the Rev. Michael Houdin, chaplain and intelligence officer. 


Mémoire de Malcolm Fraser (B.R.H., XLI (12), déc., 1935, 736-7). A memorial of 
Malcolm F. Fraser, colonel of militia of Saint Paul’s bay, Lower Canada, 1813. 


Moop, Futmer. The London background of the Radisson problem (Minnesota history, 
XVI (4), Dec., 1935, 391-413). Anapproach to the problem of Radisson’s narrative 
from the angle of London and the conditions there in the years soon after the 
restoration. 


Nute, Grace Lee. Radisson and Groseilliers’ contribution to geography (Minnesota 
history, XVI (4), Dec., 1935, 414-26). A collection of the reports about the 
journeys of Radisson and Groseilliers as recorded by men who heard them recount 
their experiences. 


———— (ed.). Two documents from Radisson’s suit against the company 
(Beaver, outfit 266 (3), Dec., 1935, 41-9). Two documents (Radisson’s bill of 
complaint and the company’s reply) recently discovered in the chancery records 
of the Public Record Office; of great value for the biographical detail they contain 
for Radisson and Groseilliers. 





PARGELLIS, STANLEY. Braddock’s defeat (American hist. rev., XLI (2), Jan., 1936, 
253-69). A revaluation of the traditional interpretation of Braddock’s defeat 
based on the recent discovery of new documents in Windsor Castle. 


PHILHOWER, CHARLES A. (ed.). A letter from a gentleman of New Brunswick to his 
friend in Elizabeth-Town [1752] (New Jersey Hist. Soc. proceedings, Oct., 1935). 


Roe, F. G. The Red river hunt (R.S.C. trans., sect. 2, series 3, XXIX, May, 1935, 
171-218). Extracts from contemporary accounts of the hunt. 
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ROLLINS, PHiLip ASHTON (ed.). The discovery of the Oregon trail: Robert Stuart's 
narratives of his overland trip eastward from Astoria, in 1812-3; from the original 
manuscripts in the collection of Wiiliam Robertson Coe, Esq.; to which is added: 
An account of the Tonquin’s voyage and of events at Fort Astoria, 1811-12, and Wilson 
Price Hunt's diary of his overland trip westward to Astoria, in 1811-12; translated 
from Nouvelles annales des voyages, Paris, 1821. New York, London: Scribner's. 
1935. Pp. exxxvii, 391. ($7.50) A scholarly and well-edited volume. 

|Roy, PrERRE-GEoRGEs]. L'Honorable M. William Burns (B.R.H., XLI (12), deéc., 
1935, 740-3). <A brief note on the life and will of the Hon. William Burns, Quebec 
merchant and member of the legislative council of Lower Canada, who died in 1829. 


RyDJORD, JOHN. Foreign interest in the independence of New Spain: An introduction 
to the war for independence. Durham, N.C.: Duke Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. xii, 
347. ($3.00) In a volume which has much comparative interest to the student 
of North American development, the author indicates the significance of the 
Spanish colonies in world affairs. Chapters on the American revolution and the 


aftermath of the revolution are of particular value in indicating the inter-relations 
of North and South America. 


SHIPTON, CLIFFORD K. The shaping of revolutionary New England, 1680-1740 (Politica 
science quar., L (4), Dec., 1935, 584-97). A study of the changing attitude of the 
New Englanders towards old England in the generation before the revolution. 


SmitTH, JOE PATTERSON. American Republican leadership and the movement for the 
annexation of Canada in the eighteen-sixties. (Canadian Hist. Association’ report, 
1935, 67-75.) The view is expressed rather tentatively, that in their attitude 
towards annexation Republican leaders were actuated by motives of party advan- 
tage rather than any real determination to acquire Canada. 


Stacey, C. P. The Fenian troubles and Canadian military development, 1865-1871 
(Canadian Hist. Association report, 1935, 26-35). 


WALKER, Harry J. Moment of resolve (Canadian, LXXXIV (5), Nov., 1935, 28-9). 
A note on Wolfe at Louisbourg and Quebec. 


WeEsLEy, EpGar Bruce. Guarding the frontier: A study of frontier defense from 1815 
to 1825. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1935. Pp. xiii, 217. ($2.50 
To be reviewed later. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


BEAUCHESNE, ARTHUR. Les Anglo-canadiens (Problémes de I'heure: Conférences 
prononcées devant le Club canadien de Québec en 1933 et 1934, Québec, 1935, 25-41). 
A consideration of the present bonne entente between English and French Canadians. 


BurreE, L. J. The national parks of Canada (Geographical mag., II (1), Nov., 1935, 
10-22). 


Canada and the world crisis (Jour. of education for Nova Scotia, ser. 4, VII (1), Jan., 
1936, 84-90). Extracts from addresses by Sir Robert Falconer and Mr. J. W. Dafoe. 


CANADA, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, NATIONAL PARKS OF CANADA. Annual report 


of the commissioner of national parks, fiscal year ended March 31, 1935. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1935. Pp. 63. 





Preserving Cana- 
da’s historic past (Canadian Hist. Association report, 1935, 110-4). A review of 


the work of administering, preserving, and marking Canada’s historic sites in 
1934-5. 


The Canadian almanac, 1935. Toronto: Copp Clark. 1935. Pp. 661. 


CANADIAN PaciFic. Souvenir of the silver jubilee of H.M. King George V. London: 
Canadian Pacific. 1935. Pp. 37. This nicely printed and copiously illustrated 
booklet is a ‘‘record of the personal associations of the royal house of Windsor with 
the loyal realm of Canada” by H. E. WorTHAM. 
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CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA. Canadian travel notes. [1935]. Pp. 65 
(mimeo.). A reprint of radio broadcasts which contains an informative compilation 
of material for tourist and travel bureaus. 


CuHAusse, FERNAND. Que devons-nous a la confédération? (Revue trimestrielle cana- 
dienne, 21éme année, no. 84, déc., 1935, 417-32). A study of the text of the British 
North America Act. 


CorquHoun,A.H.U. Press, politicsand people: The life and letiers of Sir John Willison, 
journalist and correspondent of The Times. Toronto: Macmillan. 1935. Pp. 306. 
($5.00) See p. 59. 


Cooper, DurF. Haig. Toronto: Macmillan. 1935. Pp.402. ($7.50) Theauthor 
has sketched Haig's life to 1916 chiefly from the diaries and papers of the commander 
himself. He has two purposes; to portray the man and his experiences and to 
defend his reputation against criticism. The first purpose is well fulfilled. Haig’s 
attractive personal character and his absorption in the military art are clearly 
shown. In contrast, Kitchener and French appear to distinct disadvantage. The 
second purpose encounters more difficulty. The indictment against Haig’s general- 
ship of 1915-7 is that while constantly seeking a break-through, he constantly 
failed. The need for a radical alteration in his methods he never perceived. Even 
when solutions stared him in the face, he did not recognize them. Hence the 
author's apologies, echoing Haig’s, fall wide of the mark. Little new is revealed 
about Haig’s conduct of the chief command. We may add that Mr. Cooper has 
selected from his documents with excellent judgment and written with literary skill. 


[W. B. Kerr] 


DaFoE, J. W. Canada's interest in the world crisis (Dalhousie rev., XV (4), Jan., 1936, 
477-84). An address to the Canadian Club, Montreal, Nov. 7, 1935, on Canada, 
the league, and the international situation. 


Ducuip, A. FortTEsQuUE. Canadians in battle, 1915-1918 (Canadian Hist. Association 
report, 1935, 36-50). A very interesting paper which examines what certain 
individuals did under specific known conditions on the battle-field. Reprinted in 
Canadian defence quar., XIII (1), Oct., 1935, 12-27. 

——_———————__ The significance of Vimy (Canadian defence quar., XII (4), 
July, 1935, 397-402). 


FARMER, BERNARD J. Go west, young man. London, etc.: Nelson. 1936. Pp. 309. 
($2.00) The story of a young Englishman who emigrates to Canada. There are 
good descriptions of the voyage across the Atlantic, the landing at Quebec, and the 
journey by colonist car to Winnipeg. The account continues with the difficulties 
of finding work, and a description of life in the northern gold-mining districts. 
There is a vivid picture of a fire in the mines. 


Harvey, A. G. How William Alexander Smith became Amor de Cosmos (Washington 
hist. quar., XXVI (4), Oct., 1935, 274-9). An item of information concerning a 
premier of British Columbia and member of the dominion parliament. 


HARVEY, Horace. Some further notes on the early administration of justice in the north 
west (Alberta law quar., I (5), Dec., 1935, 171-94). Additional information sup- 
plementary to the paper published by the Hon. H. Harvey in the Quarterly, I (1), 
Nov., 1934. 


Innis, H. A. Discussion in the social sciences (Dalhousie rev., XV (4), Jan., 1936, 
401-13). A discussion of freedom of discussion, with special reference to Canadian 


problems; intended to complement ‘The role of intelligence: Some further notes” 
in C.J.E.P.S., May, 1935, 280-7. 


JaRAy, GABRIEL-Louis. La race francaise en Amérique du Nord et le comité France- 
Amérique (France-Amérique, janv., 1936, 6-8). A consideration of the survival 
of the French race in North America and an indication of the ties that still exist 

between the French in America and France. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS SOCIETY IN CANADA. Meeting of national council: Discussion of 
sanctions (Interdependence, XII (4), 1935, 1-67). Discussion by Brooke Claxton, 
Norman MacKenzie, T. W. L. MacDermot, Escott Reid, N. W. Rowell, J. S. 
Woodsworth, J. W. Dafoe, A. G. Dorland, and others. 
- Report of thirteenth annual meeting held in 
Ottawa on May 31st and June rst, 1935 (Interdependence, XII (2-3), 1935, 1-155). 
Contains reports of discussions on: the situation in the Pacific; the control of 
minerals needed for war as an international sanction; the development of an inter- 
national police force; the internationalization of civil air transport; compliance by 
Canada with international labour organization conventions; the constitution of 
Canada and a in international organization; international organization 
for the distribution of primary products—the experiment with wheat; Canadian 


participation in committee of league council investigating the application of 
sanctions; the presentation of news. 


M., P. de. L’oeuvre véridique de Louis Riel, 1869-70, 1885. (Figures canadiennes.) 
Montréal: Lévesque. 1934. Pp. 186. (75c.) 


MacDermot, H.E. History of the Canadian Medical Association, 1867-1921. Toronto: 
Murray Printing Co. 1935. Pp. xi, 209. To be reviewed later. 


MAyranbD, Lton. Notre droit de legation (Actualité économique, XI (3), janv., 1936, 
247-61). An analysis of Canadian diplomatic powers and rights. 


Morrison, HuGH M. The background of the Free Land Homestead Law of 1872 (Cana- 
dian Hist. Association report, 1935, 58-66). The paper indicates that the back- 
ground of the Free Land Homestead Law is to be found in the experiences with 
land policies of the province of Canada. 


Peter Lecky by himself. London: Cape. Toronto: Nelson. 1935. Pp. 349. ($2.75) 
An autobiography written over a pseudonym. The author spent some time in 
western Canada just before the war and worked as a cow-puncher, a horse-breaker, 
and a gaol warder. He describes his adventures with great zest and vivacity. 


Problémes de l'heure: Conférences prononcées devant le Club canadien de Québec en 1933 
et 1935. Québec: L’'Evenement. 1935. Pp. vii, 223. The addresses which are of 
interest to the student of Canadian history are listed separately in this bibliography. 


READE, JoHN CoLLINGwoop. Necessity for reform in federal civil service (Saturday 
night, Jan. 11, 1936, 2). A discussion of the problems of patronage, promotion, 
efc., within the Canadian civil service. 


Rocers, NoRMAN McL. The great omission (Public life, edited by W. H. Moore, 
Pickering, Ont., I (2), Sept., 1935, 7-12). A discussion of the need for revising 
the B.N.A. Act. 


Roz, FirMiNet PRECLIN, E. L’influence de la France sur la vie intellectuelle des Canadiens- 
Anglais et des Etats-Unis: Langue, culture, littérature et mouvement des idées (France- 
Amérique, janv., 1936, 9-11). 


SCHWEIGMANN, Hans. Entwicklung und Organisation des genossenschaftlichen Weizen- 
absatzes in Kanada. Berlin: Graphisches Institut P. Funk. [1930]. Pp. 84. 


STEPHENSON, GEORGE M. John Lind of Minnesota. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota 
Press. 1935. Pp. 398. (84.00) This biography of an American governor and 
congressman is interesting to Canadian students because of Lind’s attitude toward 
trade between Canada and the United States. He favoured Canadian reciprocity 
and spoke for it in all his speeches on the tariff from the Mills bill of 1888 to the 
proposal for reciprocity in 1903-5. 


TREMAUDAN, AUGUSTE-HENRI de. Histoire de la nation métisse dans I’ ouest canadien. 
(Documents historiques.) (Montréal]: Lévesque. 1935. Pp. 450. ($1.50) To 
be reviewed later. 


— 


— 
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Urlandschaft und Rodung: Vergleichende Betrachtungen aus Europa und Kanada (Zeit- 
schrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin, Jahrgang 1935). 


Voyage au Canada: La mission Jacques Cartier. Préface de M. GABRIEL HANOTAUX 
avec 18 dessins et portraits de M. GeorGes Leroux, de |’ Académie des Beaux- 
Arts. Editions de l’Atlantique (France). 1935. Pp. 74. 


WALLACE, W. STEWART. A reader in Canadian civics. Authorized by the minister of 
education for Ontario. Toronto: Macmillan. 1935. Pp. xv, 186. (28c.) 
A useful text-book in three parts: 1: Some familiar public services (police, schools, 
mails, railways, efc.); 11: Other public services (protection of labour, collection of 
taxes, e’c.); III: The machinery of government, including chapters on ‘‘Canada 
in the British Empire” and ‘‘Canada in the league of nations’’. 


For articles on the federal election, Oct., 1935, see: Actualité économique, Oct., 1935, 
446-63; Canadian comment, Aug., 1935, 10-1, Nov., 1935, 3-4, 19; Canadian forum, 
Aug., 1935, 324-5, 339, Nov., 1935, 351, Dec., 1935, 389-90; Canadian unionist, 
Sept., 1935, Nov., 1935, 167-9; Country guide, Sept., 1935, 3, 33-4, Oct., 1935, 
3, 29, 31-2; Current history, Sept., 1935, 633-5, Nov., 1935, 191-4, Dec., 1935, 
249-52, 299-301; Dalhousie rev., XV (4), Jan., 1936, 494-8; Economist, Eng., 
Oct. 19, 1935, 742-3; Europe nouvelle, XVIII, 19 oct., 1935, 1017-8; Maclean’s 
mag., Sept., 1935; Nation, N.Y., Oct. 9, 1935, 397-8; New mag., I (7), Oct., 1935; 
New York times mag., Dec. 1, 1935, 3, 21; Political quar., Oct.-Dec., 1935, 566-70; 
Public life, ed. by W. H. Moore, Pickering, Ont., I (2), Sept., 1935, 1-6; Queen’s 
quar., XLII (4), winter, 1935-6, 523-9; Round table, Dec., 1935, 166-73; Saturday 
night, Oct. 5, 12, 19, 26, Nov. 30, 1935; South African law times, June, 1935, 122-3. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Avtmon, ALBERT. Louisbourg, the dream city of America. Part 1. Truro, N.S.: News 
Pub. Co. 1934. Pp. 85. ($1.00) 


ForBIN, Victor. La grande passion d'un petit peuple. Paris: Baudiniére. 1935. 
Pp. 255. Impressions of a journey through the Maritime Provinces; the author 
continually turns back to the history and romance of the Acadians. 


L'ARCHEVEQUE, JOsEPH-A. Histoire de la paroisse St-Jacques-le-majeur, Scoudouc, 
N.-B., diocése de Saint-Jean. N.p. 1932. Pp. 42. The plates which are included 
in this volume have been collected and issued separately as Album souvenir de la 
paroisse de Scoudouc, N.-B, (1932). 


MarTELL, J. S. The mingling of nationalities in Nova Scolia (Jour. of education for 
Nova Scotia, VII (1), ser. 4, Jan., 1936, 70-3). Deals with early immigration into 
Nova Scotia. 


Morse, WILLIAM INGLIs (ed,). Acadiensia Nova (1598-1779): New and unpublished 
documents and other data relating to Acadia. 2 vols. London: Quaritch. 1935. 
Pp. xix, 222; 170. (£2 10s.) See p. 72. 


Nova Scotia, BUREAU OF INFORMATION. Nova Scotia four book: An official guide to the 
main roads of Nova Scotia, 1935. Nova Scotia: Published by authority of minister 
of highways. Pp. 180. Contains incidentally much historic, descriptive, and 
economic information and many facts concerning place-names. 


Nova Scotia place names (Jour. of education for Nova Scotia, ser. 4, V (1), Jan., 1934, 
101-8; (3), April, 1934, 371-3; VI (1), Jan., 1935, 87-92). 


RicHTER, L. Germans in Nova Scotia (Dalhousie rev., XV (4), Jan., 1936, 425-34). 
Information concerning the first German settlements in Nova Scotia. 


Saunpers, S. A. Nova Scotia legislation (1935) (C.J.E.P.S., II (1), Feb., 1936, 81-3). 
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TEED, J. F. H. Question of Maritime rights and Maritime claims. Saint John, N.B.: 
The author. 1933. Pp. 64. 


WALLACE, FREDERICK WILLIAM. The romance of a great port. 2nded. Published by 
the Saint John harbour commissioners with the consent and co-operation of the 
committee of the transportation festival, on the occasion of the silver jubilee of his 
majesty King George V. Saint John: Barnesand Co. 1935. Pp.64. Thestory 
of Saint John, N.B., in three parts: ‘‘The ships’’ by F. W. WALLACE; ‘‘The port” 
and ‘‘The port to-day” by IAN SCLANDERS. With excellent illustrations. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


ARCHAMBAULT-LESSARD, THERESE. Les concessionnaires du village de l’Assomption 
(B.R.H., XLII (1), janv., 1936, 46-50). 


Aucrair, Evie. Les origines de Chéteauguay (Mémoires, S.R.C., sect. 1, série 3, XXIX, 
mai, 1935, 57-66). A study dealing with the period from the concession of the 
seigniory in 1673 to the construction of the church in 1775-9. 


Les avocata admis au barreau de 1849 a 1868 (suite et fin) (B.R.H., XLI (12), déc., 1935, 
712-8). Notes on barristers admitted to the bar in the province of Quebec. 


BEAUDOIN, MARCEL. Sous le ciel du vieux Québec. Montréal: 1934. Pp. 152. 


CLARKE, JOHN M. The Gaspé, including an account of L’Ile Percée the finial of the St. 
Lawrence: Being a blend of reveries and realiites, history and science, description and 
narration and a signpost to the traveler in the Gaspé peninsula. With an introduction 
by Davip McCorp. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. xxiv, 203. 
($3.00) This delightful book was first published in 1923 under the title L’Jle 
Percée; reviewed in the C.H.R., IV, 1923, 352-4, by Professor A. P. Coleman. An 
introduction to this edition by David McCord contains extracts from a notebook 
which he kept on a trip to Gaspé a few years ago. 


DELFOSSE, GEORGES. Vieux Montréal historique. Montréal: Delfosse. 1932. Pp. 40. 


($1.00) Illustrated from paintings with notes by W. Atherton; printed in French 
and English. 


DESBIENS, LUCIEN. Au coeur dela Maurice (La Tuque). (Pages trifluviennes, série A, 
no. 8.) Les Trois-Riviéres: Le Bien Public. 1933. Pp. 62. (50c.) 


DRESSER, JOHN A. The eastern townships of Quebec: A study in human geography 
(R.S.C. trans., sect. 2, ser. 3, XXIX, May, 1935, 89-100). Sets forth some of the 


natural features of the region and shows how these features have aided or retarded 
the progress of the people. 


DuGRE, ALEXANDRE. La Pointe-du-Lac. (Pages trifluviennes, série A—no. 15.) Les 
Trois-Riviéres: Le Bien Public. 1934. Pp. 90. In La Pointe-du-Lac Father 
Dugré has produced a sound history of this flourishing parish. It is not perhaps 
as complete and accurate as an historical student would like to have it but it con- 
tains a great variety of local information. It is notable for its stimulating picture 
of country life and manners. [GusTAVE LANCTOT] 


Gopsout, R. P. ARCHANGE. Les pionniers de la région trifluvienne (lére série: 1634 a 
1647). (Pages trifluviennes, série A, no. 14.) Les Trois-Riviéres: Le Bien Public. 
1934. Pp. 82. With the Pionniers of Father Godbout the reader enters the field 
of documentary history. Under the simple title of the year’s numeral, from 1634 
to 1647, he has gathered a series of little genealogical, biographical, and historical 
facts, which constitute a mine of information on the heroic period of the history of 
Three Rivers. It is made up of small details, but it will be found indispensable 
to genealogists and local historians. The volume is followed by a nominal index 
and is prefaced by a critical bibliography of various manuscript sources of the 
district: civil registers, census, notarial repertories, and judicial archives that will 
be specially welcome to biographers and genealogists. [GusTAVE LANCTOT] 


ee 
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Hametiy, Eppre. La paroisse de Champlain, (Pages trifluviennes, série A, no. 7.) 
Les Trois-Riviéres: Le Bien Public. 1933. Pp. 80. (50c.) 


Kemp, Harotp S. New colonies in old Quebec (Economic geography, XII (1), Jan., 
1936, 54-60). A description of the scheme of colonization which has been under- 
taken in Quebec as a remedy for the existing unemployment. 


LemiEUX, RopoLPHE. Regards vers le passé (Mémoires, S.R.C., sect. 1, série 3, XXIX, 
mai, 1935, 1-21). Interesting reminiscences of the author’s student days at McGill 
and Laval and side-lights on the intellectual and social life of Montreal in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 


MARQUIS, GEORGE EmI.e. Québec, son site, ses reliques historiques, sa population. 
N.p. 1934. Pp. 29. 


Masse, Oscar. A vau-le-nordet. Montréal: Beauchemin. 1935. Pp. 197. (75c.) 
A medley of description and impressions, history and anecdote, prose and poetry, 
of Quebec city. 


Massicotte, E.-Z. Le tribunal seigneurial de Batiscan (B.R.H., XLI (12), déc., 1935, 
720-3). Notes on the judges and other officials attached to the court of justice 
of the seigniory of Batiscan, 1680 to 1760. 


Le Parc des Champs de Bataille ad Québec (B.R.H., XLII (2), fév., 1936, 92-3). An 


inquiry into the origin of the name. 


QUEBEC, PROVINCE OF, DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Statistical year book, 21si year. Québec: Rédempti Paradis. 1934. Pp. xxv, 489. 
This issue of the Year book contains several additions and important changes. The 
data from the census of 1931, published in 1933, have been revised and increased. 
A section on colonization summarizes the various plans by which the back-to-the- 
land movement was carried out in 1932-3. The statistics of the agricultural census 
of 1931, published in the 1933 Year book, have been replaced by new tables which 
show the condition of farms and area under cultivation in 1931 and the quantity 
and value of forest products from farms in 1930. The section on the pulp and 
paper industry has been increased and the section on insurance has been completely 
revised. 


Roy, ANASTASE. Maniwakietlavallée dela Gatineau. Préface par GEORGES BOUCHARD. 
Ottawa: Imprimerie du Droit. 1933. Pp. 259. ($2.00) 


Roy, CHARLES-EUGENE and BRAULT, LuciEN. Historical Gaspe. Quebec: Au Moulin 
des Lettres. 1934. Pp. 230. Contains also: ‘'1534-1934, Historical Gaspe’’ by 
OLIVIER SASSERVILLE and C, E. Roy (8p.). 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Des OrMES, RENEE. Un Eden dans l'Ontario (Canada frangais, XXIII (4), déc., 1935, 
305-12). Reminiscences of a trip to the Lake of the Woods. 


FOnuus, MIKKJEL. Ontarioskogen: Skildringer fra nordmenns skogsarbeiderliv 1 Canada. 
Oslo: H. Aschehoug. 1934. Pp. 164. 


Gisson, Tuomas. A short account of the early history of the Kingston general hospital. 
Hanson and Edgar. 1935. Pp. 20. Contains historical data on Upper Canada. 


Hate, KATHERINE. Canada’s Peace Tower and Memorial Chamber designed by John A. 
Pearson: A record and interpretation. Dedicated by the architect to the veterans 
of the great war. Toronto, Oshawa, Whitby: Munday-Goodfellow. 1935. Pp. 29. 


HATHAWAY, ERNEST JACKSON. The story of the old fort at Toronto. Toronto: Mac- 
millan. 1934. Pp. 35. (75c.) 


Hitt, HAMNETT P. The genesis of our capital (Echoes, I.0.D.E., no. 138, March, 1935, 
4, 29). Side-lights on the early settlement of Ottawa. 
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A peek behind the scenes. Issued on the occasion of the sixteenth annual convention of the 
Canadian Weekly Newspapers’ Association held at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto 
on July 25, 26 and 27, 1935. Orillia, Ont.: Packet and Times. 1935. Pp. 31. 
A sketch in concentrated form of the early settlement of York, Simcoe, Muskoka, 
and Toronto; also a brief chapter on the early press in York, Simcoe, and Muskoka. 


THORNHILL, MARY ELIZABETH. Between friends. With introduction by Lady WINDLE. 
Toronto: Reginald Saunders. 1935. Pp. 252. ($2.50) A volume of reminis- 
cences, part II of which contains material of interest to the local history of Toronto, 
e.g., a description of the great fire in 1904, references to Goldwin Smith, and notes 
on the social activities of the city in the first decade of the century. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Arkin, J. ALEX. When the west was young (Canadian National Railways mag., XXII 
(2), Feb., 1936, 5, 31). Side-lights on storekeeping in Saskatoon in the early 
eighties and on the difficulties with regard to transportation. 


Broapus, EpMUND KeMPER. Saturday and Sunday. Toronto: Macmillan. 1935. 
Pp. [x], 260. ($2.00) The first section of the volume gives the author's impressions 
of the city of Edmonton when he arrived in 1908, to become one of the four members 
of the faculty of the new provincial university. 


Ox.tveR, EpMunp H. Presidential address—The beginnings of agriculture in Sas- 
katchewan (R.S.C. trans., sect. 2, ser. 3, XXIX, May, 1935, 1-32). The history is 
traced of agriculture at Cumberland House, Qu’Appelle, Fort 4 la Corne, etc. 


Rep, Escott. The Saskatchewan Liberal machine before 1929 (C.J.E.P.S., II (1), 
Feb., 1936, 27-40). 


The social credit movement in Alberta (Round table, Dec., 1935, 157-65). 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


DIESPECKER, RICHARD ALAN. The jewel of Juan de Fuca (Canadian geographical jour., 
XI (5), Nov., 1935, 239-47). A description of Victoria, B.C. 


FORSTER, VICTOR WADHAM. Vancouver through the eyes of a hobo. Vancouver: Mc- 
Cormick Press, 319 W. Pender st. 1934. Pp. 64. (50c.) 


Howay, F. W. The Negro immigation into Vancouver island in 1858 (R.S.C. trans., 
sect. 2, ser. 3, XXIX, May, 1935, 145-56). 


Ketty, M.A. E. British Columbia: Federation reconsidered (National rev., CV (631), 
Sept., 1935, 199-207). The case for British Columbia within confederation and 
its claim to readjustment. 


LoncstaFF, F. V. Attempts on Mount Waddington (Geographical jour., LXXXVI (5), 
Nov., 1935, 483-5). Notes on the difficulties to be overcome by climbers and 
explorers of the Coast range in British Columbia. 


STEVENS, LEAH. Rise of the port of Vancouver, British Columbia (Economic geography, 
XII (1), Jan., 1936, 61-70). 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


BARKER, BERTRAM. North of '53: The adventures of a trapper and prospector in the 
Canadian far norih. London: Methuen, 1934. Pp. ix, 242. (7s. 6d.) To be 
reviewed later. 


FREUCHEN, PETER. Arcticadventure: Mylifein the frozen north. Ill. with photographs 
and maps. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. [Toronto: Oxford Univ. Press.] 
1935. Pp. ix, 467. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


GopsELL, P.H. The hermit of the barrens (Country guide, Nov., 1935, 7, 36-7). High- 
lights from the career of John Hornby in the Canadian Arctic. 
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McDonaLp, GLADYs CHRISTENA. The end of along trail (Canadian geographical jour., 
XI (5), Nov., 1935, 229-37). An account of the great migration of reindeer from 
Alaska to the Mackenzie river delta. 


RoTHNEY, GorpoNn O. The history of Newfoundland and Labrador, 1754-83 (Institute 
of Historical Research bul., XIII (38), Nov., 1935, 110-2). A summary of a thesis, 
including a list of sources. 


StewarT, S. J. Coats island (Beaver, outfit 266 (3), Dec., 1935, 38-40). An account 
of the exploration of Coats island, Hudson bay. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


BREBNER, J. BARTLET. The Canadian Reciprocity Treaty (Current history, XLIII (4), 
Jan., 1936, 408-12). Followed by notes on British policy in Canada, the Quebec 
Liberal revolt, social credit in Alberta, and Canadian business. 


The Canada year book, 1934-5: The official statistical annual of the resources, history, 
institutions and social and economic conditions of the dominion. (Canada, Dominion 
bureau of statistics, General statistics branch.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1935. 
Pp. xxxix, 1235. ($1.50) This edition of the very valuable Canada year book 
contains much new and revised material: in the chapter on population new classifica- 
tions are introduced as the result of an analysis of the last census, religions are cross- 
classified by racial origin, new material is included on racial composition and on 
languages spoken, and there isa more detailed study of rural and urban population; 
the chapters on mining and on external trade have been revised; that on public 
finance has been revised and enlarged; the Bank of Canada is described; and there 
is an account of the history and administration of liquor control in Canada. That 
the volume is already out of print is an indication of the widespread appreciation 
of its value. 


Cory, HARPER. Grey Owl and the beaver. With two chapters by GREY OwL. London 
and Toronto: Nelson. 1935. Pp. 140. ($1.75) To be reviewed later. 


Federalism and economic control (Round table, Dec., 1935, 106-15). Deals particularly 
with the problem in Canada. 


GREY OwL (Wa-SHA-Quon-Asin). The adventures of Sajo and her beaver people. 
Toronto: Macmillan. 1935. Pp. xx, 256. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 


Innis, HAROLD A. Cape Breton and the French régime (R.S.C. trans., sect. 2, ser. 3, 
XXIX, May, 1935, 51-87). A paper which traces the effects of British legislation 
in relation to the WestIndies, particularly the effect of the Molasses Act, on Cape 
Breton and the French empire. 

Unused capacity as a factor in Canadian economic history (C.J.E.P.S., 
II (1), Feb., 1936, 1-15). The writer concludes that ‘‘Problems of unused capacity 
have had the effect of quickening and accentuating the long-run general trends of 
economic development and have necessitated governmental intervention as a 
steadying or remedial factor’’. 


IRVING, SIDNEY Louris. An adventure of tron men in a world of tron: The romance of the 
Saint-Maurice forges. Three Rivers: The author. 1934. Pp. 60. (50c.) 


[Kean, Captain ABRAM]. Old and young ahead! A millionatre in seals: Being the life 
history of Capiain Abram Kean, O.B.E. Witha foreword by Sir WILFRID GRENFELL, 
K.C.M.G. London: Heath Cranton. 1935. Pp. 219. (7s. 6d.) To be re- 
viewed later. 


Kine, W. L. MAcKENzIE. Industry and humanity: A study in the principles underlying 
industrial reconstruction. New and shorter ed. Toronto: Macmillan. 1935. 
Pp. xx, 269. ($2.00) New and abridged edition of the prime minister’s study 
of the principles underlying industrial reconstruction; first published in 1918. 
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LANDON, FRED. John George Richter, 1854-1932: A brief record of his life and activities, 
with particular reference to his connection with the London Life Insurance Company 
over a period of fifty years. London, Ont.: The company. Pp. 24. 


LEONARD, E, AND Sons, Ltp., LONDON, ONT. 100 years, 1834-7934. London, Ont.: 
E. Leonard and Sons. 1934. Pp. 25. An historical sketch of the Leonard family 
in the iron industry, with an introduction by FRED LANpDOoN. 


LIGHTHALL, W. D. The newly- -dis covered ‘‘James and Andrew McGill journal, 1797" 
R.S.C. trans., sect. 2, ser XXIX, May, 1935, 43-50). In 1932 this commercial 


journal, of great value to the history of the fur-trade, was discovered and presented 
to McGill University. It gives the complete business of the mercantile firm of 
‘lames and Andrew McGill”’ from the summer of 1798 to the end of 1800, and 


thereafter annual summaries to the end of 1813. 
MacponaLp, Henry BAYNE. The killing of the buffalo (Beaver, outfit 266 (3), Dec., 
1935, 20-4). A discussion of the extermination of the bufialo based on Mr. F. G 


Roe’s article in the C.H.R., March, 1934. 


Massicorre, E.-Z. Notes sur les forges de Ste-Genewieve-de-Batiscan (B.R.H., XLI (12), 
déc., 1935, 708-11). Notes on the ironworks between 1803 and 1813. 


Mvrcuik, R. W. Agriculiural progress on the prairie froniier. Assisted by WILLIAM 
ALLEN and J. F. Boot. (Canadian frontiers of settlement, ed. by W. A. Mac- 
| 
: 


KINTOSH a W. L. G. Joerc, V.) Toronto: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. xii, 344. 
$4.50) To be reviewed later. 


Prumptre, A. F. W. The evidence presented to the ‘‘Canadian Macmillan commission” 
>.J.E.P.S., II (1), Feb., 1936, 54-67). A description of, and guidance to, the 


evidence presented to the royal commission on banking and currency in Canada, 
1933. 


PuTMAN, J. H. A tree and its fruit (Queen’s quar., XLII (4), winter, 1935-6, 490-500). 
An indictment of the Canadian protective tariff. 


SANDWELL, B. K. Dr. Carrothers on inter-provincial trade (C.J.E.P.S., II (1), Feb., 


1935, 73-9). Reflections on Dr. W. A. Carrothers’s investigations in ‘“‘The barter 
terms of trade between British Columbia and eastern Canada” (C.J.E.P.S., I, 
Nov., 1935). Followed by ‘‘A rejoinder’ by Dr. Carrothers (79-80). 


A The Molson family. With a foreword by Lt.-Col. HERBERT MOoL- 
son. Montreal: Privately published. 1933. Pp. xiv, 256. This is a history of 
a family whose shat and honourable career in Canadian industry and finance began 
before the arrival of the loyalists and has continued unbroken to the present day. 
The first five chapters are devoted to John Molson, the elder, who came to Canada 
in 1782 and who established Molson’s Brewery and the St. Lawrence Steamboat 
Company. The account of the founder and his descendants is evidently based 
upon letters and diaries in possession of the family. The early letters of John 
Molson, Sr., are printed in an appendix; and there are a number of interesting 
full-page illustrations. [D. G. CREIGHTON] 


Saunpers, S. A. The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854: A regional study (C.J.E.P.S., IIT (1) 
Feb., 1936, 11-53) 3). An analysis of the trade statistics of the period 1855-66 which 
suggest that the Maritime Provinces profited less than did the province of Canada 
from free access to the American market. 


TownsLey, B. F. Mine-finders: The history and romance of Canadian mineral dis- 
coveries. Ill. by EVAN MacponaLp. Toronto: Saturday Night Press. Distrib- 
uted by Macdonald Galleries, 26 Grenville st. 1935. Pp.[ viii], 246. ($3.00 
To be reviewed later. 


UniTED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION. The tariff: A bibliography. A _ select lst of 
references. Miscellaneous series. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1934. Pp. ix, 980. ($1.00) An impressive list of materials appertaining not 


a perenne: 


a 
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only to the United States tariff, which occupies much the greater part of the work, 
but also to those of twenty-eight other countries. The bibliography includes 
official publications, such as laws, governmental reports, and congressional debates; 
articles in periodicals and monographs. It contains two indices, of author and 
subject respectively. Many of the references are followed by notes briefly summar- 
izing their contents. The material relating to Canada is chiefly composed of 
articles published in periodicals since 1928; but includes also a number of mono- 
graphs, and a few pamphlets and governmental reports. [DoNaLp C. MAsTERs] 


WALLACE, FREDERICK WILLIAM. Blue water: A tale of deep sea fishermen. New ed. 
Toronto: Musson. 1935. Pp. x, 322. ($2.00) A novel by the well-known 
authority on wooden ships in the Maritimes. A vivid picture of the life of the 
Nova Scotia farmer-fisherman with detailed and vigorous deep-sea fishing scenes 
aboard the Banker and in the dories. The hero isa ‘“‘driver’’ who makes sure of his 
“trip o’ fish” and fights furious battles against the storm-shaken Atlantic. A lively 
plot displays many sides of a way of life which is gradually passing out of existence 
with the coming of Diesel engines and radio. [Mary Q. INNIs] 


(2) Communications 


ANDERSON, J. W. The Rupert river brigade (Beaver, outfit 266 (3), Dec., 1935, 13-7, 66). 
A history and description of canoe-transport on the Rupert river. 


COHEN, BERNARD LANDE. The railways—a plea for unification (Dalhousie rev., XV (4), 
Jan., 1936, 414-24). 


SULLIVAN, ALAN. The great divide: A romance of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Toronto: 
Macmillan. 1935. Pp. 419. ($2.50) 


Survey of the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence seaway and power project: Message from the 
president of the United States transmiiting reports on the proposed Great Lakes— 
St. Lawrence project. 2vols. (U.S. 73rd congress, 2nd session. Senate doc. 116.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1934. 


Wricut, C. P. The St. Lawrence Deep Waterway: A Canadian appraisal. Toronto: 
Macmillan. 1935. Pp. xxi, 450. ($4.50) To be reviewed later. 


(3) Geography 


Barrows, HARLAN H. and PARKER, EpiItH PUTNAM. Geography, United States and 
Canada. New York: Silver, Burdett. 1934. Pp. vii, 288. 


CaMSELL, CHARLES. What geography means to Canada (Canadian geographical jour., 
XI (5), Nov., 1935, 214-6). Address on the occasion of the installation of Dr. 
Grifhth Taylor as professor of geography in the University of Toronto. 


GANnonG, W. F. Crucial maps in the early cartography and place-nomenclature of the 
Atlantic coast of Canada, VII (R.S.C. trans., sect. 2, ser. 3, XXIX, May, 1935, 
101-29). No. 7 of this series of papers deals with the St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
coasts from Cartier to Mercator, 1569. 


Gay, HELEN. Down stairs by warer to the sea (Travel, LXV (3), July, 1935, 28-32, 49-50). 
An illustrated description of a trip down the Welland canal, Lake Ontario, and the 
St. Lawrence to Halifax. 


Peters, F. H. Mapping Canada (Canadian geographical jour., XII (1), Jan., 1936, 
3-16). The story of how the map of Canada has been built up and how the mapping 
has been carried on. 


(4) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, and Population 


REYNOLDs, Ltoyp C. The British immigrant: His social and economic adjustment in 
Canada, With an introduction by Cart A. Dawson. (McGill social research 
series, no. 2.) Toronto: Oxford Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. xx, 364. ($3.00) 
To be reviewed later. 
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STEAD, RoBERT J. C. Land settlement in Canada during the last three years (Municipal 
rev. of Canada, XXXI (10), Oct., 1935, 22-4). 


Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


|[BEAUGRAND-CHAMPAGNE, PIERRE-PAUL (comp.)]. Album-souvenir de I’ Université de 
Montréal. (Montréal: Thérien. 1933]. Pp. 145. ($1.25) 


CANADA, DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Annual survey of education in Canada, 1933. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1935. Pp. liii, 120. 


La canadienne frangaise et l'éducation (Almanach de la langue francaise, Lévesque, 
Montréal, 1936, 21-8). 


Couns, ALICE ROGER. Elizabeth Veals; Peter McArthur; Ellen Mary Knox; J. L. Yule. 
(Real people, Sketches V, VI, VII and VIII.) Walkerton: Herald-Times. Pp. 48. 
Brief personal ‘‘pen-pictures’’. 


FALCONER, Sir ROBERT. Trish influence on higher education in Canada (R.S.C. trans., 
sect. 2, ser. 3, XXIX, May, 1935, 131-43). Primarily concerned with important 
individuals on university staffs. 


FORGET, ANASTASE. 1535—unsiécle—1933: Histoire du Collége del’ Assomption. Mont- 
réal: Imprimerie Populaire. 1932. Pp. 809. 


Harvey, D.C. Educational activities in Cape Breton, 1758-1850 (Jour. of education 
for Nova Scotia, ser. 4, VI (5), Sept., 1935, 518-32). 

—— Educational experiments, 1825-32 (Jour. of education for Nova Scotia, 
ser. 4, VI (1), Jan., 1935, 22-9). 
—— English schools in Nova Scotia, 1811-25 (Jour. of education for Nova 
Scotia, ser. 4, V (4), May, 1934, 468-79). 
—— _ A forgotten school act (Jour. of education for Nova Scotia, ser. 4, V (2), 
March, 1934, 239-43). The story and transcript of ‘‘An act for encouraging the 
establishment of schools throughout the province’’, 1808. 
- The grammar schools of Nova Scotia, 1811-25 (Jour. of education for 
Nova Scotia, ser. 4, V (1), Jan., 1934, 94-100). 
— Letters of our first superintendent (Jour. of education for Nova Scotia, 
ser. 4, VII (1), Jan., 1936, 56-62). Letters of Sir John William Dawson and his 
father, James Dawson of Pictou which throw light on education in Nova Scotia 
in the middle of the last century. 

— Struggling towards an educational system (Jour. of education for Nova 
Scotia, ser. 4, VI (1), March, 1935, 122-9). Covers the period 1832-50. 




















In memoriam, Andrew James Bell, 1856-1932. Published for Victoria Univ. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin. 1934. Pp. 29. Contains a short biographical sketch of a well- 
known professor of Latin at Victoria University. 


KIRKCONNELL, WATSON. A Canadian headmaster: A brief biography of Thomas Allison 
Kirkconnell, 1862-1934. Witha foreword by W. J. ALEXANDER. Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin. 1935. Pp. xi, 156. ($1.25) To be reviewed later. 


RivarD, ApjuTor. Le Collége de Québec (Canada frangais, XXIII (5), janv., 1936, 
403-21). ‘‘Conférence donnée en la séance publique d’inauguration du collége 
Saint-Charles-Garnier, 4 Québec, le 25 septembre 1935.” 


STOTHERS, ROBERT. A biographical memorial to Robert Henry Cowley 1859-1927. 


Toronto: Nelson. 1935. Pp. xix, 151. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 


VI. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


La bibliotheque de Jacques-Francois Cugnet (B.R.H., XLII (1), janv., 1936, 10-3). A 
catalogue of a lawyer's library in Quebec in the seventeen-nineties. 
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Canada: An exhibition commemorating the four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of the Saint Lawrence by Jacques Cartier, 1534-1535: A catalogue with notes. 
(Reprinted from New York Public Library bul., July and Aug., 1935.) New York: 
The library. 1935. Pp. 59. (25c.) 


CANADA, PARLIAMENT, LipRARY. Annual supplement to the catalogue of the Library of 
Parliament: Classified list of all books and pamphlets added to the library from January 
1st to December 31st, 1933. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1934. Pp. ix, 145. 


Catalogue des éditions Albert Lévesque, décembre 1935 (Almanach de la langue francaise, 
Levesque, Montréal, 1936, 113-36). 


CuILps, JAMES BENNETT. Author entries for Canadian government publications (re- 
printed from the Library quar., April, 1934). Washington, D.C.: The author, 
¢/. Library of Congress. 1934. Pp. 6. 


Ewart, ALISON (comp.). A bibliography of current publications on Canadian economics 
(C.J.E.P.S., II (1), Feb., 1936, 107-18). 


Gitcurist, Donacp B. (ed.). Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 
1934-1935 (no. 2). New York: H. W. Wilson. 1935. Pp. xi, 102. Compiled 
for the national research council, and the American council of learned societies. 


Harvey, D. C. The Akins Library in the Public Archives of Nova Scotia (Jour. of 
education for Nova Scotia, ser. 4, V (1), Jan., 1934, 57-60). A history of the 
library, an illustration of its range and interest, and an indication of some of the 
rare volumes that may be found in it. 


HuGOLin, Rév. Pére. Bibliographie des bibliographies du P. Louis Hennepin, Récollet. 
(Notes bibliographiques pour servir a l'histoire des Récollets du Canada, IV.) 
Montréal: Imprimerie des Franciscains. 1933. Pp. 31. 

Bibliographie des travaux édités ou imprimés en Europe sur les 
Récollets du Canada. (Notes bibliographiques pour servir a l'histoire des Récollets 
du Canada, V.) Montréal: N.p. 1933. Pp. 109. 


LANDON, FRED. The agricultural journals of Upper Canada (Ontario) (Agricultural 
history, IX (4), Oct., 1935, 167-75). A bibliographical study of the agricultural 
journals published in the present province of Ontario before 1867. 


McKim, A. Limitep. McKim's directory of Canadian publications, 28th ed. 1935. 
Montreal: A. McKim, 1253 McGill College. 1935. Pp. 471. ($3.00) 


MINNESOTA HIsTORICAL Society. Copying manuscripts: Rules worked out by the 
Minnesota Historical Society. Manuscript division, GRACE LEE Nute, Curator. 
(Publications of the Minnesota Hist. Soc., ed. by Theodore C. Blegen, Special 
bul. II.) Saint Paul: The society. 1935. Pp. 19 (planographed). (50c.) A clear 
and valuable guide. 


Tue Pusiic Liprary, Toronto (comp.). The Canadian catalogue of books published 
in Canada, about Canada, as well as those written by Canadians, with imprint of 1934. 
No. 13. 1935. Pp. 64. (50c.) This issue of the Public Library’s invaluable 
catalogue of Canadiana contains, in addition to the English-Canadian section, a list 
of French-Canadian publications covering the period from 1931 to 1934, contributed 
by the order department of the University of Toronto Library. 


VII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


{[BAGNALL, W. E.] St. John’s church, Preston, Ontario: Forty-five years. Toronto: 
Livingstone Press. 1935. Pp. 30. 


BaupoIn, M.-J. Marie Tavernier (B.R.H., XLI (12), déc., 1935, 756-8). A biographical 
note on a seventeenth-century, French-Canadian sister of the church. 
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BEAUCHESNE, ARTHUR. Le martyre du Pére Rasle (Mémoires, S.R.C., sect. 1, série 3, 


XXIX, mai, 1935, 67-76). Biographical notes on the life, mission, and death of 
Sébastie nRasle. 


Beavis, R. B. History of St. John’s United church, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
May, 1935. Pp. 8 (mimeo.). 


BENOIT, PIERRE, La vie inspiréede Jeanne Mance. (Figures canadiennes.) Montréal: 
Lévesque. 1934. Pp. 213. 


BERNOVILLE, GAETAN. Les Jésuites. (Collection ‘‘Les grands ordres monastiques et 
instituts religieux’ dirigée par EpoUARD SCHNEIDER, XVII.) Paris: Bernard 
Grasset. 1934. Pp. 334. (15frs.) A new volume of the collection ‘‘Les Grands 
Ordres Monastiques et Institutes Religieux’’, edited by Edouard Schneider. Al- 
though this work contains no mention of Canada, it would be difficult for those 
interested in the work of the Jesuits in the new world to find a clearer or more 
succinct statement of the foundation and constitution of the order, and of the 
training of young Jesuits, an understanding of which is so necessary to the evalua- 
tion of the work of the Jesuit missionaries. [R. M. SAUNDERs] 


BoESCHENSTEIN, H. Katholische Pionierarbeit in Kanada (Schweizerische Rundschau, 
XXIX (1), 58-68). 


BOUCHER DE LA BRUERE, MONTARVILLE. Chapelles et églises trifluviennes. (Pages 
trifluviennes, série A, no. 3.) Les Trois-Riviéres: Le Bien Public. 1933. Pp. 
[47]. (25c.) 


Bruce, C. L.G. One hundred years of church life in St. James’ parish, Carleton Place. 
Compiled to commemorate the centennial of the founding of the parish of Carleton 
Place, diocese of Ottawa, September, 1934. Carleton Place: Canadian Press. 
Pp. 16. 


Caron, IVANHOE. Les évéques de Québec, leurs procureurs et leurs vicaires generaux, 


a Paris et d Londres (1734-1834) (Mémoires, S.R.C., sect. 1, série 3, XXIX, mai, 
1935, 153-78). 


Cathedral of Christ the King, Hamilton, Canada: Being an arrangement of photographic 
views and notes describing the new cathedral opened at Hamilton, December 19th 1933. 
Prepared and issued by the builders, Pigott Construction Co, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Canada. Hamilton: Reid Press. 1934. Pp. [51]. A very beautifully printed, 
decorated, and illustrated description of the splendid new cathedral in Hamilton. 
Bishop McNally's address at the opening of the cathedral, Dec. 19, 1933, is included. 


CHAMBERLAND, JOSEPH MICHEL. Histoire de Notre-Dame des Sept-Douleurs de Grenville, 
P.Q. Montréal: Imprimerie des Sourds-muets. 1931. Pp. [311]. 


David-Francis de Montmollin (B.R.H., XLII (2), fév., 1936, 104-5), A note on an 
Anglican clergyman in Quebec in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 


Dominion church, Ottawa, Canada, 1935. Pp. [8]. 


FREMONT, DONATIEN. Mgr Provencher et son temps. Winnipeg: La Liberté, 619, 
ave. McDermot. 1935. Pp. 295. See p. 81. 


From Wentworth mission to St. Andrew's church, 1856 to 1935. {Hamilton}: Modern 
Printery. N.d. Pp.68. Arecord of St. Andrew's Presbyterian church, Hamilton, 
Ont., containing a sketch, ‘‘Looking backward”’ by JoHN JAMIESON and “A brief 
history”’ by C. L. Cowan. 


GEIKIE, A. CUNNINGHAM. A colonial sketch: Dr. John Bayne of Galt. (Reprinted 
from the British and foreign evangelical rev., XCIII, July, 1875.) 1935. Pp. 16. 
A reprint of a story published in 1875 of the Rev. Dr. John Bayne, minister of 
Knox's church, Galt, 1835-59; printed for the hundredth anniversary. 
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GossELIN, AMEDEE. Essai de biographie de l'abbé Joseph de la Colombiére (Mémoires, 
S.R.C., sect. 1, série 3, XXIX, mai, 1935, 87-108). A biographical account of an 
important figure in the church in Canada in the time of Mgr de St-Vallier. 


Historical sketch of Knox Presbyterian church, Tara, Ontario. Printed on the occasion 
of the jubilee of the Presbyterian church in Canada, June, 1935. Tara: Leader 
Print. 1935. Pp. 20. (50c.) 


[JaqueEs, E.) Fiftieth anniversary, St. John's church, Tuscaroras. Sixtieth anniversary, 
Christ church, Cayugas. Caledonia: Sachem Print. [1934]. Pp. [7]. A brief 
outline of the history of two churches in the Grand river district of Ontario. 


Jouve, Oporic-Marie. Les Franciscains et le Canada: Aux Trois-Riviéres. Paris: 
Procure des Missions franciscaines. 1934. Pp. x, 340. (45 frs.) 


Jubilee celebration: Fifty years: History of the mission church of S. John Baptist, Saint 
John, N.B., 1882-1932. N.p. Pp. 80, xii. 


LANGEVIN, F. Monseigneur Ignace Bourget, deuxiéme évéque de Montréal. Précis 
biographique, lettre-préface de S.E. Mgr. GeorGes GAUTHIER. Montréal: Le 
Messager. 1932. Pp. [301]. 


LEHMANN, HEINZ. Das evangelische Deutschtum in Kanada (Jahrbuch 1935, Aus- 
landsdeutschtum u. evangelische Kirche, Berlin, 1935, pp. 38). 


MacLeop, MArGARET ARNETT. The frozen priest of Pembina. (Reprinted from the 
Catholic world, N.Y.) 2nd ed. Winnipeg: Northwest rev. 1935. Pp. 19. 
The story of the misadventure in charity of Father Goiffon at Pembina in 1860. 


Mandement de Messire J. H. A. Roux, vicaire-général du diocése de Québec, pour la paroisse 
de Moniréal (B.R.H., XLII (2), fév., 1936, 101-3). Dated ‘‘Montréal, 3 juillet, 
1812”; from the Gazette de Québec, July 9, 1812. 


Morice, A. G. Monseigneur Turquetil, O.M.I. apétre des Esquimaux et le miracle de ses 
missions. Winnipeg: Chez l’Auteur, 200 rue Austin. 1935. Pp. 283. Seep. 81. 

—_——_——_— Souvenirs d'un missionnaire en Colombte Britannique. Winnipeg: 
La Liberté, 617 ave. McDermot. 1933. Pp. 376. ($1.50) 


The old parish church of St. Catharines: Historical sermons preached by the rector of St. 
George's church, the Rev. GEORGE N. LuXTON, together with the book of remembrance 
of St. George's church. Published on the occasion of the centennial of the laying 
of the foundation stone of the present St. George’s church. 1935. Pp. 34. 


PouLiot, Lton. Un document sur les difficultés religicuses de Montréal en 1828 (B.R.H., 
XLII (2), fév., 1936, 77-83). <A letter from ‘‘M. l’abbé B. Martial, mis., 4 Son 
Excellence Monseigneur Lambruschini’”’. 


RENAUDIN, PauL. Une grande mystique francaise au X VIIe siecle, Marte de I’ Incarna- 
tion, Ursuline de Tours et de Québec: Essai de psychologie religieuse. Paris: Bloud 
et Gay. 1935. Pp. 340. (36 frs.) In this book the author makes no pretence 
of adding to our factual knowledge of Marie de l|’Incarnation. He is primarily 
concerned with the use of this religious figure as the basis of a study of ‘‘western” 
or “‘active mysticism’’. (R.M. SAUNDERS) 


SHiELs, W. EuGene. The Jesuits in Ohio in the eighteenth century (Mid-America, 
XVIII (1), n.s. VII, Jan., 1936, 27-47). 


TALBoT, Francis. Satnt among savages: The life of Isaac Jogues. New York and 
London: Harper. 1935. Pp. ix, 466. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 
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VIII. ETHNOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


(Contributed by Professor T. F. McIlwraith.) 


ABEL, WoLFGANG. Uber die Frage der Symmetrie der menschlichen Fingerbeere und der 
Rassenunterschiede der Papillarmuster (Biologia generalis, IX (2), 1933, 13-52). 
A study of human dermatoglyphics and their significance in racial classification, 
with particular reference to the Eskimo. 


ADAMSON, THELMA. Folk-tales of the Coast Salish. American Folk-Lore Soc. 
memoirs, XXVII). New York: American Folk-Lore Soc. (G. E. Stechert & Co., 
agents). 1934. Pp. xv, 430. An important series of 190 tales, largely with bird 
and animal themes, collected from small Coast Salish tribes of northern Washington 
and printed in free English translation. An appendix includes the music of several 
songs. 


ANDERSON, H. D. and Eetts, W.C. Alaska natives: A survey of their sociological and 
educational status. Palo Alto: Stanford Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. 472. This 
voluminous report embodies the results of extensive investigation of psychological, 
sociological, and educational factors among the Eskimo and mixed-blood popula- 
tion of Alaska, together with observations on the origin and racial history of the 
Eskimo. 


ANTEVs, Ernst. The spread of aboriginal man to North America (Geographical rev., 
XXV (2), April, 1935, 302-9). A study of geological and geographical conditions 
in north-western America at the close of the last glaciation, with reference to the 
possibilities of racial movements from Asia to America. 


BALLARD, ARTHUR C. Southern Puget Sound Salish kinship terms (American anthro- 
pologist, XXXVII (1, part 1), Jan.-March, 1935, 111-6). A fairly extensive list 
of kinship terms from small Salish tribes of Washington. 


BARBEAU. Marius. The disappearance of the Red Man's culture (Scientific American, 
CXLVIII (1), Jan., 1933, 22-4). Many types of Indian handicrafts have dis- 
appeared entirely; while of those which still partially survive, many are indirectly 
derived from Europe and were adopted and modified during the period of post- 
Columbian contact. 

————— How America was first peopled (Scientific American, CXLVII (2), 

Aue. 1932, 86-9). A brief, popular account of the spread of Asiatic peoples to 

merica. 











— Onthewayto Asia (Canadian forum, XV (178), Nov., 1935, 366-7). 
The strongly Mongoloid appearance of the Indians of British Columbia is the result 
of their relatively recent penetration to America from Asia. 

——- The origins of the savages (Quebec, IX (2), March, 1934, 18-22). 
A brief, popular account of the settlement of America by the spread of Asiatic 
peoples across Bering strait. 

—_——_——_——————_ The Siberian origin of our north-western Indians (Proceedings of 
the Fifth Pacific Science Congress, Canada, 1933; Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 
1934, IV, 2777-89). Indian songs from British Columbia show close resemblances 
in style, tune, and even words to the songs of aboriginal Siberian tribes; this study 
of music offers direct evidence of influence from Asia, and may throw light on the 
actual time of the infiltration of certain Indian tribes. 

Volcanoes on the Nass (Canadian geographical jour., X (5), May, 

1935, 215-25). A brief, well-illustrated account of a visit to a little-known group 

of Indians on the upper Nass river, British Columbia, among whose traditions is 

one of a volcanic eruption that must have taken place about 1780. 





Barret, P. Bibliographie américaniste (Jour. de la Société des Américanistes, XXVI 
(2), 1934, 335-428). An extensive bibliography of current anthropological literature 
about North and South America, divided geographically and according to subject. 


BarTo.i, Matteo. Le origini degl’Indiani d’ America lumeggiate dalle aree linguistiche 
(Annali dell’Istituto superiore del magistero di Torino, VII, 1934). 
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BEASLEY, H. G. A memorial figure of a Haida shaman (Man, XXXV, Aug., 1935, 
113). A description of a mid-nineteenth century Haida memorial realistically 
depicting a specific individual. 


BERG, LEo S. On the origin of the Aleuts (Proceedings of the Fifth Pacific Science 
Congress, Canada, 1933; Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1934, IV, 2773-75). 
Evidence supporting the American origin of the aborigines of the Aleutian islands 
is found in a description, by one of Bering’s companions in 1741, of Aleut ceremonial 
wands resembling those used by some Indian tribes. 


BiRKET-SMITH, Kaj. Blandt Eskimoer og Indianere i Alaska: den dansk-amerikanske 
ekspedi:ion 1933 (Det gr¢‘nlandske Selskabs Aarsskrift, Copenhagen, 1934, 112-30). 


BLOOMFIELD, LEONARD. Plains Cree texts. (American Ethnological Soc. publications, 
XVI.) New York: American Ethnological Soc. (G. E. Stechert & Co., agents). 
1934. Pp. viii, 310. This is a series of 46 legends of the Plains Cree living near 
Battleford, Sask., printed in phonetic script with close English translation. Though 
collected primarily for its linguistic value, the material throws considerable light 
on religious beliefs and modes of thought. 


Boas, FRANZ. Kwakiutl culture as reflected in mythology. (American Folk-lore Soc. 
memoirs, XXVIII.) New York: American Folk-lore Soc. (G. E. Stechert & Co., 
agents). 1935. Pp. xii, 190. To test the generally accepted thesis that the 
legends of a people reflect their culture and offer an objective means for its study, 
the author has analysed the extensive folk-lore of the Kwakiutl (Vancouver island). 
The findings confirm direct observations in the realm of economics and industry, and 
amplify conclusions upon native attitudes and interests. The last section is a 
comparison with a similar analysis of Tsimshian (northern British Columbia) folk- 
lore; the results show clearly that the differences in culture of the two tribes are 
depicted in their respective mythologies. 


BuLL, WM. PERKINS. Spadunk or From paganism to Davenport United. Toronto: 
George J. McLeod. 1935. Pp. 468;8 coloured plates, 130 illustrations. Incidental 
to this volume of the history of Peel county, Ontario, is an account of its aboriginal 
Indian inhabitants, with illustrations of a few archaeological specimens. 


CANADA, DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. Annual report for the year ended March 31, 
1935. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1935. Pp. 55. The annual government report 
upon Indian administration contains statistics upon welfare measures, economics, 
and education, as well as valuable observations of a general nature on the condition 
of the natives throughout the dominion. 


CHAMPNEY, STELLA M. Michigan Indian trails: Legends of Nena-boo-shoo, the trickster 
(Michigan history mag., XIX (2-3), spring and summer, 1935, 215-29). A popular 
rendering of some Ottawa Indian trickster tales. 


CHRISTENSEN, THOMAS P. The historic trail of the American Indians. Cedar Rapids, 
lowa: Laurance Press Co. 1933. Pp. 193. This volume contains a vast amount 
of anthropological and historical material, descriptions of pre-Columbian culture 
in North and South America, of the contact between aborigines and white men, 
of the native policy of European governments, and, finally, of the status and place 
of the Indians to-day. No small, semi-popular work can cover such a wide field 
either exhaustively or critically but, on the whole, discrimination has been shown 
in the material selected. 


Cotuins, HENRY B., Jr. Archaeology of the Bering sea region (Proceedings of the Fifth 
Pacific Science Congress, Canada, 1933; Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1934, 
IV, 2825-39). A study of stratified sites on St. Lawrence island and the Alaskan 
coast shows a sequential development from implements with elaborate curvilinear 
ornamentation of the ‘‘Old Bering Sea’’ culture to those of the modern Eskimo; 
this conclusion, however, does not solve other problems of Eskimo archaeology 
which must be sought in Siberia. 
Archaeology of the Bering sea region (Annual report of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 1933: Washington, 1935, 
453-68). A revised and amplified version of a paper on the same subject presented 
at the Fifth Pacific Science Congress. 
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CoopPer, JOHN M. Supreme Being concept of the Montagnais-speaking peoples (Anthropos, 
XXX (1-2), Jan.-April, 1935, 228). A brief note on the existence of beliefs in the 
Supreme Being among the Montagnais on the east coast of James bay. 


Coze, Paut. Les canots indiens (Camping, XI, Paris, mai, 1934, 154-7). 


Cummins, Haro_p. Dermatoglyphics in Eskimos from Point Barrow (American jour. 
of physical anthropology, XX (1), April-June, 1935, 13-7). The dermatoglyphics 
of 55 Eskimo from the Point Barrow area resemble the pattern previously found } 
in Alaska. 


DANGEL, R. Kice-Manito, dey ‘‘grosse Geist” (Baessler-Archiv, XVII (4), 1934, 155-71). 
A study of the supreme deity among the northern Algonkians. 


Davipson, D. S. Knotless netting in America and Oceania (American anthropologist, 
XXXViII (1, part 1), Jan.-March, 1935, 117-34). In spite of resemblances in the 
netting techniques of Oceania and America, it seems probable that they have 
developed independently in the two areas and do not indicate cultural diffusion. 


DicBy, ADRIAN. An Eskimo harpoon rest from Alaska (Man. XXXV, April, 1935, 
49-50). A brief description of an unusual Eskimo carved harpoon rest with 
elaborate whale design. 


Douctas, F. H. Colors in Indian arts: Their sources and uses. (Denver Art Museum, 
Department of Indian art, leaflet 56.) Denver: 1933. Pp. 22-4. 

—— Indian basketry: Varieties and distribution. (Denver Art Museum, 

Department of Indian art, leaflet 58.) Denver: 1933. Pp. 29-32. 





Fietp, Henry. The races of mankind. (Field Museum of Natural History, Anthro- 
pology, leaflet 30, 2nd ed.) Chicago: 1934. Pp. 44; 9 plates. This summary 
description of the races of man includes a brief account of the physical character- 
istics and racial history of the American Indians. 


Forrest, ExizABETH CHABot. Cross-sections of Eskimo life (Hygeia, X (7), July , 
1932, 628-32). An interesting account of some of the problems confronting a 
teacher or nurse among the Eskimo of Alaska. 


GABEL-JGRGENSEN, Captain. Dr. Knud Rasmussen's contribution to the exploration of 
the south-east coast of Greenland, 1931-33 (Geographical jour., LXXXVI (1), July, 
1935, 32-53). In the summers of 1931, 1932, and 1933 Rasmussen organized and | 
led scientific expeditions to east Greenland; their archaeological and ethnological 
results add considerably to a knowledge of Eskimo history. 


GARBER, CLARK M. Marriage and sex customs of the Western Eskimos (Scientific 
monthly, XLI (3), Sept., 1935, 215-27). A description, based upon long residence 
and observation, of the attitude of the Bering straits Eskimo towards marriage 
and sexual matters, 
—- Some mortuary customs of the Western Alaska Eskimos (Scientific 
monthly, XX XIX (3), Sept., 1934, 203-20). A well-illustrated description of the , 
types of burial practised by the Eskimo in the vicinity of Bering strait. 








Garth, THomMas R. The intelligence and achievement of mixed-blood Indians (Jour. of 
social psychology, IV (1), Feb., 1933, 134-7). The amount of white blood does 
not seem to affect the intelligence scores of white-Indian crosses. 


GaTEs, R. RuGGLEs. Eskimo blood groups and physiognomy (Man. XXXV, March, 
1935, 33-4). Blood groups O and A were found in a small number of Eskimo; 
photographs of the individuals tested indicate that those of type O are full- 5 
bloods, whereas those of A are mixed. 


Gayton, A. H. The Orpheus myth in North America (Jour. of American folk-lore, 
XLVIII (189), July-Sept., 1935, 263-93). A myth-plot of wide distribution in 
North America, particularly on the eastern and western coasts, is that of a visit 
to the after-world in quest of a deceased relative; analysis and comparison of these 
legends indicate a common original theme, though the incidents vary according 

to tribal culture. 
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GRANT, J.C. BoILEAu. Progress in an anthropometric survey of the Canadian aborigines 
(Proceedings of the Fifth Pacific Science Congress, Canada, 1933; Toronto: Univ. 
of Toronto Press, 1934, IV, 2715-21). A statistical analysis of the measurements 
of members of several Athapascan tribes makes it possible to compare group 
resemblances and differences, as well as to contrast these with the Algonkians. 


GREENE, Evarts B. and HARRINGTON, VIRGINIA D. American population before the 
federal census of 1790. New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1932. Pp. xxiii, 228. 
This volume is based upon published and manuscript material, reports, estimates, 
etc., concerning the numbers of whites, negroes, and Indians in the eastern United 
States prior to 1790. 


Gross, ALFRED O. To the strange ‘‘Buttons’’ (Natural history, XXXVI (2), Sept., 
1935, 133-48). This brief account of a biological expedition contains comments on, 
and photographs of, northern Labrador Eskimo, as well as references to archaeo- 
logical remains on the Button islands. 


GuTHE, CarRL E. Summary of archaeological work in the Americas: 1931-1932-1933. 
Ill: North America (American archaeological series, VII; Washington: Pan- 
American Union, 1935, 47-77). This survey, which is an appraisal as well as a 
description of archaeological investigation, stresses the value of the work in elucidat- 
ing the antiquity of man in North America as well as the delineation of cultural 
regions. 


Hauiipay, W. M. Potlatch and totem and the recollections of an Indian agent. London 
and Toronto: Dent. 1935. Pp. xvi, 240. To be reviewed later. 


HALLOWELL, A. [RvING. The bulbed enema syringe in North America (American anthro- 
pologist, XX XVII (4, part 1), Oct.-Dec., 1935, 708-10). Bulb syringes appear to 
have been used for generations by various Indian tribes of western Ontario, Mani- 
toba, and the north-eastern Plains. 


Hatt, GupMuNnb. North American and Eurasian culture connections (Proceedings of the 
Fifth Pacific Science Congress, Canada, 1933; Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 
1934, IV, 2755-65). Resemblances between the material culture of tribes in Arctic 
Siberia on the one hand, and Eskimo and Indian tribes of northern Canada on the 
other, indicate cultural influences, probably at two periods, from the old world 
to the new. 


HENNIG, RIcHARD. Eine Kenntnis der Bering-Strasse im 16, Jahrhundert? (Peter- 
manns Mitteilungen, LX XXI (4), April, 1935, 122-5). A relatively exact map of 
Bering strait and the adjacent coast of western America in 1566 indicates the 
exploration of that region prior to that date, but later than 1542 when an inaccurate 
map was printed. 


Howarp, EpGar B. Evidence of early man in North America (Museum jour., XXIV 
(2-3), 1935, 55-171). This detailed and comprehensive description of archaeo- 
logical work in New Mexico establishes certain fundamental facts concerning early 
American history. Man, of an unknown type, lived in the south-western United 
States contemporaneously with the musk-ox and with certain mammals now 
extinct; this was probably at least 10,000 years ago. Little is known of later 
cultures prior to the earliest of a definitely stratified series, that of the Basket-maker 
type, about 2,000 years old. 


Hrpb.icka, ALES. Archaeological excavations on Kodiak island, Alaska (Explorations 
and field-work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1934: Washington, Smithsonian 
Institution (publication 3300), 1935, 47-52). Excavations of a stratified site on 
Kodiak island disclose two periods of occupancy; the later inhabitants were clearly 
akin to the Aleuts, the earlier show resemblances to Indian types though with 
certain Eskimo facial characteristics. 

—_———_—_————. Ear exostoses. (Smithsonian miscellaneous collections, vol. 93, 

no. 6 (publication 3296).) Washington: Smithsonian Institution. May 14, 1935. 

Pp. iv, 100; 5 plates. An exhaustive study of the distribution of this form of 

pathological ear growth throughout mankind, with particular reference to its 

frequency among the American Indians. 
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HrbDLicka, ALES, The forehead (Annual report of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 

sonian Institution for 1933; Washington: 1935, 407-14). Anthropometric studies 
on the height of the forehead among different groups of mankind indicate a heritable 
che iracteristic, unrelated to individual mentality. 
— ——- Melanesians and Ausiralians and the peopling of America. (Smith- 
sonian miscellaneous collections, vol. 94, no. 11 (publication 3341).) Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution. Oct. 18, 1935. Pp. 58. A critical and careful study 
of the evidence adduced to support the thesis of Negroid, Australian, and Mel- 
anesian blood in the American aborigines leads the author to conclude that the 
theory is untenable; the Indians are Mongoloid, and existing physical variations 
are not attributable to extra-continental mixture. 


Jacoss, MELVILLE. Northwest Sahaptin texts. (Columbia Univ. contributions to 
anthropology, XIX, part I.) New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. xi, 
291. This volume consists of the literal translations of 82 myths collected from 
the Klikitat, Cowlitz, Upper Cowlitz, and Kittitas tribes of Washington. The 
material extends the range of many themes found among the Indians of British 


Columbia, and also throws light on the psychology and interests of the people 
among whom these stories are current. 


K6n1G, H. Prdanimistiche Vorstellungen im Weltbilde der Eskimos (Compte-rendu de 
la Ire Congrés international des sciences anthropologiques et ethnologiques, 
Londres, 1934; London: Royal Anthropological Institute, 1934, 232-3). The 


summary of a paper on the importance of magic and other non-anthropomorphic 
concepts among the Eskimo. 


KRICKEBERG, W. Beitriige zur Frage der alien kulturgeschichtlichen Beziehungen zwischen 
Nord- und Siidamerika (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, LX XVI (4-6), 1935, 287-373). 
This is an elaborate and well-documented description of the many resemblances in 
culture between the simpler tribes of southern South America and the Eskimo and 
Indian tribes of Arctic North America. The author believes that these indicate 
an ancient common culture, which has been submerged by later developments 
in the intervening areas. 


LARSEN, HELGE. Dgdemandsbugten, an Eskimo settlement on Clavering island. (Meddel- 
elser om Grgnland, CII (1).) Copenhagen: C. A. Reitzel. 1934. A report of 
archaeological investigations on the north-east coast of Greenland. 


Leu, LEONARDL. The shaman in aboriginal American society (Univ. of Colorado studies, 
XX (4), Aug., 1934, 199-263). 


Le MEHAUTE, P. J. and TCHERNIAKOFSKY, P. Quelques considérations sur la nosologie 
des Esquimaux du Groénland oriental. (La Presse médicale, 24, March 24, 1934.) 
Paris: Masson et Cie. Pp. 15. 


LIGHTHALL, W.D. New Hochelaga finds in 1933 (R.S.C. trans., sect. 2, ser. 3, XXVIII, 
May, 1934, 103-8). Archaeological investigations near Montreal make possible 
the identification of several Indian sites in that territory. 


LoEWwE, Fritz. Central western Greenland: The country and its inhabitants (Geographical 
jour., LXX XVI (3), Sept., 1935, 263-75). The Eskimo of western Greenland have 
been affected both biologically and culturally by European contact, but the result 


seems to have been favourable in terms of increased population and better standards 
of living. 


LowizE, Ropert H. The Crow Indians. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1935. 
Pp. xxii, 350; 13 plates and 14 text-figures. To be reviewed later. 


McIcwraitH, T.F. The effects of civilization on the coastal Indians of British Columbia 
(Proceedings of the Fifth Pacific Science Congress, Canada, 1933; Toronto: Univ. 
of Toronto Press, 1934, IV, 2897-901). The advent of European civilization 
inevitably destroyed much of the complex cultures of the North-west Coast Indians, 
which, in turn, affected the morale of the natives; this loss of pride has made it 
difficult for them to take their place in British Columbia under modern conditions. 


—_ 
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McKENNAN, ROBERT. Anent the Kutchin tribes (American anthropologist, XX XVII 
(2, part 1), April-June, 1935, 369). A brief note on the identification and location 
of the most westerly Kutchin band. 


MARTIN, PAUL S. Archaeology of North America. (Field Museum of Natural History, 
Department of anthropology, guide, part 2.) Chicago. 1933. Pp. 122; 8 plates, 
10 figures, map. Intended primarily as a guide to exhibits in the Field Museum, 
this volume gives a general background toa study of North American archaeology. 


MATHIASSEN, THERKEL. Contributions to the archaeology of Disko bay. (Meddelelser 
om Grgnland, XCIII (2).) Copenhagen: C. A. Reitzel. 1934. Pp. 192, 13 
plates, 75 figs. A report on excavations on the west coast of Greenland in 1933. 

—— Eskimo finds from the Kangerdlugssuag region. (Meddelelser 
om Grgniand, CIV (9).) Copenhagen: C. A. Reitzel. 1934. A report on 
archaeological material from Eskimo sites in east Greenland. 

SS - Eskimo migrations in Greenland (Geographical rev., XXV (3), 
July, 1935, 408-22). This article is a summing-up of the results of archaeological 
investigations in Greenland during the last eight years. Movements can be deduced 
with relative accuracy and, in some cases, dated by means of European artifacts 
found in the sites; this chronology is valuable in dating Canadian Eskimo remains 
having similar native elements. 











Matson, G. A. and Scuraper, H. F. Blood grouping among the ‘‘Blackfeet’’ and 
“Blood” tribes of American Indians (Jour. of immunology, XXV (2), Aug., 1933, 
155-63). Unlike most Indian tribes, whose blood group is predominantly type O, 
investigation among the Blackfeet of Montana and the closely related Piegan of 
Alberta shows a high percentage of type A. 


MICHELSON, TRUMAN. Phonetic shifts in Algonquian languages (International jour. of 
American linguistics, VIII (3-4), Aug., 1935, 131-71). This exhaustive study of 
phonetic changes in Algonkian, a stock which includes many of the Indian tribes 
of Ontario, will prove of interest to linguists in general, as well as to those who 
have specialized in this particular language family. 


Otson, Ronatp L. The Indians of the Northwest Coast (Natural history, XXXV (3), 
March, 1935, 182-97). An accurate, popular account of the Indians of British 
Columbia illustrated with excellent photographs. 

——_————————_ Recent archaeological work on the Pacific coast (Proceedings of the 
Fifth Pacific Science Congress, Canada, 1933; Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 
1934, 1V, 2841-6). The outstanding archaeological work of recent years in western 
America has been the excavation of stratified Eskimo sites on Bering strait; in 
conjunction with detailed studies among modern Eskimo and by comparison with 
early publications concerning Arctic Eurasia, the conclusion is reached that a 
relatively homogeneous culture once prevailed across the Arctic in the two con- 
tinents. In Eurasia this has been profoundly modified by the use of reindeer; 
in America, by obscure cultural movements. 


Peck, M. A. Caughnawaga (Canadian geographical jour., X (2), Feb., 1935, 92-100). 
A brief description of a visit to the present-day Iroquoian settlement of Caugh- 
nawaga, near Montreal. 


PHINNEY, ARCHIE. Nez Percé texts. (Columbia Univ. contributions to anthropology, 
XXV.) New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 497. This volume 
consists of 41 myths from the Nez Percé of Idaho and Washington, printed in 
phonetic script with both interlinear and free translation. It is an important 
collection, valuable in recording the characteristic folk-tales of the Rocky mountain 
Indians, and of particular interest since it was made by a member of the tribe from 
a single raconteuse. The stories are known to antedate the breakdown of custom 
of the last fifty years and illustrate very clearly Nez Percé attitudes and interests. 


RASMUSSEN, Knup. Adjustment of the Eskimos to European civilization with special 
emphasis upon the Alaskan Eskimos (Proceedings of the Fifth Pacific Science 
Congress, Canada, 1933; Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1934, IV, 2889-96). 

Eskimo culture in Greenland and Alaska is being replaced, under different govern- 
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mental regulations, by that of the white man; this means an inevitable loss of 
much that is picturesque and attractive, but the native has been strong enough 
to withstand the strain involved and appears to be adapting himself satisfactorily. 


RASMUSSEN, Knup. Eskimos and Stone Age peoples (Proceedings of the Fifth Pacific 
Science Congress, Canada, 1933; Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1934, 1V, 2767- 
72). Archaeological discoveries from Magdalenian sites in Europe show so many 
resemblances to the artifacts of the modern Caribou Eskimo, who live under similar 
geographical and climatic conditions, that the derivation of this aspect of Eskimo 
culture from the old world Palaeolithic age is distinctly possible; this problem can 
be solved only by intensive archaeological work in the Arctic regions of America 
_and Eurasia. 

——_———————-_ Intellectual culture of the Copper Eskimos. (Report of the Fifth 
Thule Expedition 1921-4, 1X.) Copenhagen: Glydendalske Boghandel, Nordisk 
Forlag. 1932. Pp. 350; 33 plates, 85 text-tigures. Anyone wishing to understand 
the Eskimo as they really are, their thoughts as well as their actions, their hopes 
and fears, to see them in hunger and in plenty, and to grasp their philosophy of 
life—such a person must read Rasmussen. There are more detailed accounts of 
primitive peoples, but no investigator has equalled Rasmussen in the vividness 
of the descriptions, or in the skilful inter-weaving of anecdote to illustrate a con- 
clusion. This volume deals with the Musk-ox branch of the Copper Eskimo living 
near the Kent peninsula, who appear to have moved from the interior to the coast 
without the complete adoption of coastal culture, a transitional mode of life of 
great theoretical importance. In contrast to their eastern neighbours, the Netsilik, 
the Musk-ox people are extremely musical, full of songs, and of a volatile dis- 
position, which has often shown itself in murder or in suicide—quick to anger, 
and as quickly appeased. Rasmussen's sojourn among them was comparatively 
short, and only his experience as an investigator enabled him to obtain so much 
data, of which the collection of songs and of shaman-lore is outstanding. Incidental 
to the main theme is the author’s account of his travels, which are themselves 
remarkable in the annals of Arctic exploration. 

——_ ———  Obseruations on the intellectual culture of the Caribou Eskimos. 

(Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition 1921-24, VII (2 ).) Copenhagen: Gylden- 
dalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag. 1930. Pp. 116; 22 plates, 1 map. One of the 
most important results of the Fifth Thule Expedition was the exposition of the life 
of the Caribou Eskimo, who dwell on the barren lands west of Hudson bay. Unlike 
all other Eskimo, these inland dwellers make no use of seal, which is elsewhere the 
fundamental of winter existence, providing food, clothing, heat, and light. From 
the theoretical aspect, the Caribou Eskimo are of great interest, since their mode 
of life is probably a direct survival of that which once prevailed among all Eskimo 
prior to migrating to the coast and becoming dependent on marine animals. The 
caribou is vital; if the migrating herds appear there is feasting and happiness, 
and if they fail, there is starvation. As in other volumes of this series, the author 
paints a vivid picture of native culture; it is no dry chronicle of fact, but a readable 
account carefully built up around his own experiences and the histories of his 
informants who are, one feels, his friends as well. Man is an adaptable creature, 
but in few regions is this as clear as among the Caribou Eskimo to whom hardships 
appear as daily occurrences and are treated as such. Birket-Smith has treated 
the culture of the Caribou people exhaustively in volume V of this series; Ras- 
mussen supplements his account by dealing with religion and folk-lore, subjects 
of which he is a past master. 

—— Rasmussens Thulefahrt. (With introduction by S1IEBURG, FRIED- 

RICH, ed.) Frankfurt: Societats-Verlag. 1934. Pp. 349; illustrations and maps. 

This semi-popular account of the Fifth Thule Expedition, which crossed the Arctic 

from Greenland to Bering strait, gives a vivid picture of Eskimo thought and life, 

as well as a summary of the scientific results of the expedition. 


RIcKARD, T. A. The use of native copper by the indigenes of North America (Jour. of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, LXIV, July-Dec., 
1934, 265-87). A description, with full historical references, to the early and wide- 
spread use of untempered copper by the natives of North America; the Canadian 
aborigines obtained their supplies chiefly from the south shore of Lake Superior, 

from the vicinity of the Coppermine river, and from southern Alaska. 
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SHAPIRO, H. L. Some observations on the origin of the Eskimo (Proceedings of the Fifth 
Pacific Science Congress, Canada, 1933; Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1934, 
IV, 2723-32). Craniological studies show that the Eskimo, in spite of certain basic 
resemblances due to a common Mongoloid origin, are not homogeneous; they fall 
into four main divisions, each resembling a particular Indian group, a fact which 
indicates that part of the Eskimo modification is the result of Indian admixture. 


SPECK, FRANK G, ‘‘Abenaki’’ clans—never! (American anthropologist, XXXVII (3, 
part 1), July-Sept., 1935, 528-80). A spirited disavowal of the existence of clans 
among the Abenaki or Wabanaki tribes of Maine, the Maritime Provinces, and 
eastern Quebec. 

Mammoth or ‘‘stiff-legged bear’’ (American anthropologist, XX XVII 

(1, part 1), Jan.-March, 1935, 159-63). Two myths respecting mammoth-like 
creatures from the Naskapi of Labrador and the Penobscot of Maine. 

——_—————— Naskapi. Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma Press. 1935. Pp. 248; 
19 plates, 29 text-figures. To be reviewed later. 

— Penobscot tales and religious belaefs (Jour. of American folk-lore, 

XLVIII (187), Jan.-March, 1935, 1-107). This important paper embodies the 

results of more than twenty-five years of intermittent work among the Penobscot 

of northern Maine, one of the Wabanakitribes. Like other members of this group, 
the Penobscot have lost much of their ancient culture, but the fundamental con- 
cepts of their religion can be reconstructed from folk-tales and fragmentary surviving 
practices. Similar types of belief prevailed widely in Maine and the Maritime 

Provinces, but though casually mentioned in many historical writings they were 

not systematically studied until they had virtually disappeared. 














Spier, Lestre. The prophet dance of the Northwesi and its derivatives: The source cf the 
ghost dance. (General series in anthropology, I.) Menasha, Wis.: George Banta 
Pub. Co. 1935. Pp. 74 (planographed). The Ghost Dance, a religious cult which 
spread rapidly over the western plains and led to the Sioux outbreak of 1890, is 
generally supposed to have originated through the visions and teaching of a Paviosto 
Indian, Wovoka. Like other movements promising a return to a golden age, it has 
been interpreted as due to the sufferings and desires of the Indians of that period. 
Extensive historical research shows that the basis of the Ghost Dance was a Prophet 
Dance which occurred from British Columbia to Oregon; from this common element 


developed a number of apparently spontaneous cults including, perhaps, the modern 
Shakerism of Washington. 


STERLING, E, BLANCHE. Maternal, fetal, and neonatal mortality among 1,815 hospitalized 
Amevican Indians (United States treasury department: Public health reports, 
XLVIII (20), May 19, 1933, 522-35). A study of obstetrical and vital statistics 
concerning childbirth among full- and half-breed Indian women in the United States. 


THALBITZER, WILLIAM. Eskimo-Liederen van Oost-Groenland. (Translated by Post- 
HUMUS, ANNIE.) Santpoort, Netherlands: N. V. Uitgeverif vh. C. A. Mees. 1933. 
Pp. 147. A Dutch translation of a well-known volume on Greenland Eskimo songs. 
—————  Qsigr@nlandske stemmer (Det grgnlandske Selskabs Aarsskrift, 
Copenhagen, 1934, 58-72). 
-- The soul of the Eskimo language (Compte-rendu de la 1'° 
Congrés international des sciences anthropologiques et ethnologiques, Londres, 
1934; London: Royal Anthropological Institute, 1934, 240-1). A summary of a 
paper on the extent to which Eskimo philosophy and mentality are revealed, 
unconsciously, by a study of the language. 








Ty, J. Die Stellung der Frau bei den Indianern der Vereinigien Staaten und Canada's. 
Amsterdam, Zutphen: W. J. Thieme. 1933. Pp. 158. 


TuRNEY-HiGH, Harry. The diffusion of the horse to the Flatheads (Man, XXXV, 
Dec., 1935, 183-5). A tradition of the Flatheads, interior Salish, regarding the 
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